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It is usually the case that it was the 
weather of last. week, or of last 
month, that was about the right sort, —as we look back 
at it. Yet at that time it may have seemed altogether 
unseasonable. ‘The present weather, perhapsgseems 
quite unbearable, and everybody may say so. It is 
with the weather as it was with the prophets of old. 
They were abused in their day, but they had monu- 
ments built in their honor when they were looked 
back on,—while their successors had the abuse. 


Unbearable Weather 


<a. 


Heart power counts for more than 
head power. He who has a mes- 
\ sage of life, and is terribly in earnest to deliver it to 
_ the dying, needs not to hesitate because of his 


Heart and Head 


As a resource, head power is not at 
every one’s command, but heart power is available 
to all.. ‘‘A wise man’s heart is at his right hand ; 
but a fool’s heart at his left.’’ 


OS... 


Faith is always on the lookout. It 
does not always see, but it keeps 
its eyes open. Yet faith is often painted blindfolded. 
‘*7T don’t understand anything about Providence or 
the Bible,’’ said a young man recently. ‘‘I don’t 
try to understand ; I prefer to walk by simple faith.’’ 
But simple faith does not court darkness, nor is it 
an evidence of great faith when one who has just 
placed his hand in God’s hand closes his eyes. 
Following God blindfolded is not the courage of 
faith, but the recklessness of credulity. A man of 
faith finds strength to go through hard places, not by 
shutting his eyes, but by keeping them open ; not 
by remaining ignorant of God’s ways, but by watch- 
ing him in all-his ways. 


Faith 
All-Observant 


—— 


One man is always made up of two, 
—the ideal and the real person. 
In his own thoughts, usually, the conceited man 
poses as the ideal character. He conceives of him- 
self as béing just such a man as he ought to be. It 
He does 
not see his chief faults or realize his commonest mis- 
takes and failures. But to his friends and neighbors 
it is oftener the actual man who is visible, the man 
in every-day clothes, who lives in the basement in- 
stead of among the clouds. He may appear as weak 
and irritable, sordid and selfish, while he fancies he 
seems strong, self-controlled, magnanimous, and 
elevated. When he gets a glimpse of the actual 
man, he is as much startled as one who unexpec- 
tedly catches a side view of himself reflected, in a dis- 
tant mirror, from another mirror before which he 
* stands. 


Two Men in One’ 


is a delusion very gratifying to his vanity. 


It may be a great gain to see ourselves as 
others see us, that we may be stimulated to bring 
the real nearer to the ideal, instead of attributing to 
ourselves the graces and perfections which we only 
gaze at from afar. 

oe 


Giving and Heeding A signal may be not much in itself, 

Signals but very much may depend on its 
giving and on its heeding. In the signal tower of a 
railway station sits a man whose work seems light in 
comparison with that of many another at that station 
or on that railway. His work is simply to handle 
the levers, to turn the keys, or to press the buttons, 
that shalt signal to the switchmen or to the bridge 
tenders directions as to their action in their limited 
spheres. That is a little matter for him, but on his 
promptness and accuracy depend the safety of out- 
going and incoming trains, the lives of passengers, 
the reputation of the railway company, and the hap- 
piness or misery of many a center of home influence 
in the community. If he fails or errs in his seem- 
ingly simple work, or if the signal he gives is misread 
or neglected, a train rushes into the open draw or 


responsibility, and watch and pray unceasingly in 
order that he may be faithful. Can any parent or 
teacher or friend say that Ae has a less important 
sphere, as he is set to signaling the right course, or 
to giving warning of an unperceived danger, to those 
whom he may influence for all time? There were 
moments in the early lives of Washington and Grant 
and David Livingston when all the life course of that 
individual was dependent on the word and action 
of another individual who had no thought that much 
pivoted on his fidelity and promptness. Your 
greatest life work may hinge on what seems an un- 
important act or word in your next meeting with a 
child or young person in your God-given sphere of 
every-day life. If you are faithful then, it may be a 
cause of rejoicing for all eternity. 


CAS 
Trouble in Other Persons’ Lives 


HERE is no pride like the pride of experience. 
When a man has found out something for him- 
self, he puts his foot down on the ground with a new 
feeling of manliness and independence. The things 
which hitherto have belonged to hearsay, which he 
may have held as opinions and attachments to his 
life, are now become experiences and convictions. 
In our earlier years we accept as a tradition not to 
be doubted the fact that Iffe is hard, though we 
might, if pressed for an illustration of it, be at a loss 
to find very much to say. But all in good season 
the doctrine materializes, and we find that life és 
hard. This discovery is also accompanied by what 
is, perhaps, a pardonable sentimentality. At any 
rate, we feel that we have come a little closer to the 
heart of life, and have a better right to be here, 
when this immemorial experience has begun to'gather 
toll from us. “How tremendously interested a young 
person is in his first troubles,—how romantic it all 
seems to become joined in actual experience to that 
host of people who have endured what is unjust! 
To be able to say that now we know the world and 
human nature, because we have had a downright 
encounter with it, makes us feel as if we were just 
beginning to live. 4 
But to find that life is hard is only the beginning 
of life. True, as far as this goes, there is a corollary 
which leads off from it of perhaps greater importance 


to us, yet’ one which, closely as it stands related to 


the first truth, may yet wholly escape us. That 
corollary is that life is hard for other people. If, 
then, our trouble and hardship have never led us 
out beyond the discovery of the hardness of our own 


lot into the realization that all that is true of our life © 


is true of the life of our fellows, dnd more, we have 
no right to pose as very broadly experienced men 
and women. Not until his own disciplines and 
losses and disappointments have served to teach him 
that his trouble is just an index-finger pointing re- 
lentlessly out to similar or even bitterer troubles in 
the lives of other folks, has a man been taught any- 
thing very vital about life, anything which will give 


he Sunday School Tines 


‘ 


g8 © 


him the right to speak with authority. With what 
pride will a person sometimes say, ‘‘ Oh, you cannot 
tell me anything about sorrow ; I have been through 
itall’’! And could any ignorance be more impos- 
ing than that which says, ‘‘I do not believe any one 
in this world ever went through what I have’’? 
Original as such persons may be in nothing else, 
and possibly too sensible to lay claim to any origi- 
Nality other than this, the strict originality of their 
own trouble is the last one they like to have dis- 
puted. But if you are ever to get them up into any 
noble vision of life, or into any usefulness, you must 
dispute it. 
It is downright immoral to let the knowledge of 
trouble in our own lives grow out of all proportion to 
the knowledge of the trouble which other people 
have to endure. Yét, immoral as it is, we are all 
guilty of it. Partly due to the fact that we know 
our own lives immediately, and know other lives 
only. by inference and occasional disclosures, and 
partly because we naturally think of ourselves first, 
itis true that a life may be filled with enough sor- 
rows to make a man a savior if he would, and yet 
leave him empty and heartless. So one often won- 
ders how it will affect a man when trouble comes 
upon him,—whether it will broaden and sweeten 
and enlighten him, and thereby make him strong 

"and useful, or whether it will narrow him down into 

_ apathy to everything but his own concerns. If he 
is large enough to generalize his sorrow after he has 
had time to recover a little from its sharpness, and 
project what has come to him into the lives of other 
men, he may see, as he could see in no other way 
possible, just what it is that makes the lives of others 
what they are; and what it is that keeps up the tra- 
dition that life is hard to bear. 

It is safe to assume that, though you may never 
have heard of it,.whatever your trouble may be, 
some one else has suffered from it. And knowing 
what it has been to you, and with enough of the 
universal sense about you to apply it, you will have 
a tremendous advantage in helping other people. 
For a sorrow is but the raw material of a sympathy 
waiting to be worked up by you into the divinest 
gift your nature can be endowed with ; and though 
it may for a time seem to have set you apart from 
the world while it was thick around you, it has flung 
open, more widely than anything else can, the doors 
that let you into the heart of the world. 

It is the mark of a thoroughly intellectual man 
that he generalizes every concrete instance and re- 
duces every generality to something actual. Draw 
the wide inference, then, from each of your annoy- 
ances, that thousands of men who walk by your side, 
and apparently without a care, are troubled by the 

.very thing that troubles you, and that they are 
troubled to the same degree by it. Here now is 
the disposition on the part of people to find fault 
with your work: you know how indignant it makes 
you, or how it takes the heart out of you, when you 

’ know you have been doing your best. Does this 
injustice and hardness throw any light on your dis- 
position to find fault with the servant in the kitchen, 
or is that another matter? Don’t let it be; let 
every trouble that comes upon you mean a release 
from trouble for some one else. If you have truth 
Or an undertaking which you would put out upon 
the world, and find that people are so cramped in 
their views that they will not receive it, and if under 
these circumstances you are naturally inclined to 
rebel against the narrowness which makes you suffer, 
think of how much these same persons have had to 
suffer from their own narrowness before it ever 
reached you. Be sure, too, that, in every disagree- 
ment that you have with a friend, he suffers just as 
much as you do; he may be in the wrong, as you 
say, but this makes it all the harder for him. 

Perhaps you suffer from the faults of your tempera- 
ment, and think people ought not to judge so 
severely of its outbursts, but take into consideration 
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that substratum of goodness which you know under- 
lies your life. But did it never occur te you that 
others, too, suffer the penalties of their tempera- 
ments, that they would give anything if they could 
get rid of the evils of their temperaments, and that 
they are longing to get credit for that substratum of 
goodness which God was too merciful to leave them 
without ? ’ 

Out of such unpromising things as these sym- 
pathy is made, if it is made at all. Coming upon 
the world as if it never had taken its rise from 
anything but the fairest sources, graceful and ap- 
parently instinctive, sympathy has nevertheless the 
plainest and ruggedest ancestry of all the endow- 
ments of the soul. Be sure it will never be gained 
as amere ornament. The ways to it are so hedged 
with what is forbidding, that only those who want it 
for the noblest purposes will find it. It is one gift 
in the world which can by no accident fall into the 
hands of the unworthy. 

All understanding of life which deserves the name, 
then, is based upon this quick and habitual putting 
of ourselves into another man’s place. Never look- 
ing at a trouble simply in its relation to ourselves is 
the condition of broadness. True refinement in 
dealing with one’s own difficulties, or with other 
persons’, presupposes that one has gotten rid of see- 
ing things in an unrelated or a merely selfishly re- 
lated way. The habit of a gentleman is not only to 
realize what has given pain to other people, but also 
to anticipate what may give pain, and see to it that, 
so far as he is concerned, it shall not have a chance 
to exist. 

But the greatest of all the things which this knowl- 
edge of other people’s troubles does for us is to 
make us love them. We simply have not the heart 
to do otherwise when we come into some sort of 
knowledge of what they have had to go through: it 
disarms us of all the evil we would have said, when 
we know the whole story. We love them because 
they have been so silent about it. For one cannot 
go far in ferreting out what others have had to bear 
without finding something that makes him want to 
keep silent about his own troubles, something that 
makes him feel that they are not worth mentioning. 
And better still, the whole world opens and gradu- 
ally declares its heart to those who have had the 
heart to imagine its trouble and put it before their 
own ; and when one has gotten to where the world 
yields up its very heart to him, there is no danger 
of life’s ever losing its zest or becoming exhausted. 


OPEN LETHERS® 


It is a natural desire of an active 
mind to learn what can be known 
about the beginning of things. Thus 
a Florida correspondent asks : 


Punctuation of 
Ancient Manuscripts 


Were the ancient Greek and Hebrew manuscripts punctuated ? 
If not, when did the practice commence ? 

We haye no Hebrew manuscript of the Old Testament 
of as early date as the earliest Greek manuscripts of 
the New. But the oldest manuscripts preserved in 
either case are punctuated with a simple mark. The 
beginning of simple punctuation was certainly as early 
as several centuries before Christ. Our present system 
of punctuation is supposed to date from about the close 
of the fifteenth Christian century. 


- 


Our way of doing things seems to us 
the only right way of doing things. 
A different way seems to us a wrong 
way, whoever does it This has always been so. Herodo- 
tus, who wrote nearly twenty-five centuries ago, com- 
plained that the Egyptians did * in most of their manners 
and customs exactly reverse the common practice of 
mankind."' Their women went to market and traded, 
while the men sat weaving cloth at home ; they kneaded 


Three Days and 
Three Nights 


dough with their feet, and mixed mud with their hands ; 
daughters must support their parents, but sons could do 
as they pleased about this. In the East, to-day, men 
keep their head covered and take off their shoes on 
entering a sacred place, while in the West our way is 
just the opposite. A Massachusetts inquirer wants to 
know how the Bible way of computing time can be right, 
if it is different from our way. He says : 

Will you kindly explain, in your Notes on Open Letters, how it 
was that Jesus was three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth (Matt. 12: 40), when it seems, according to our way of 
reckoning time and the accounts of his death and resurrection, 
that he was only one day and two nights? 

The Oriental way of counting days is not eur way ; yet 
the Bible conforms to the Oriental way. When we speak 
of ‘‘a day,’’ we ordinarily mean a day and a night. 
When he Oriental speaks of a day, he says ‘‘a day and 
a night ;"’ that is his phrase for ‘‘a day.’’ A part of a 


-day counts for ‘‘a day,’’ or for ‘‘a day and a night,”’ 


whether it includes any of the night or not’ Thus an 
hour before a new day and an hour after a new day, to- 
gether with the intervening day, counts as three days and 
three nights, because it includes parts of three days or 
of three of those days which are called ‘‘a day and a 
night."’ This was in accordance with ancient Jewish 
modes of speech current in the days of Christ in Pales- 
tine. Lightfoot shows that it was said in the Talmud 
that ‘‘ Rabbi Akiba fixed a day for an Ona, and a night 
for an Ona : but the tradition is that Rabbi Eliezer Ben 
Azariah said, ‘A day and a night make an Onah, and a 
part of an Onah is as the whole.’’’ And, again, ‘‘ Rabbi 
Ishmael computeth a part of the Oxah for the whole."’ 
It is in Matthew's Gospel, written for the Jews, that the 
phrase occurs, ‘‘ Three days and three nights,’’ as based 
on an ancient Jewish figure. Mark, who writes for the 
Romans, says ‘‘ three days.'’ There are scholars, how- 
ever, who think that Jesus lay in the tomb longer than 
from our Friday to Sunday ; yet that question is apart 
from this other, so that there is no trouble, on the score 
of consistency, in either view of the case. 


a 


In former days, as now, the question 
of the real significance of the apos- 
tolic injunction to“use oil on the sick - 
while praying over them in faith, has been of interest to 
many Bible students. In view of what has recently been 
said on this subject’ in these columns, a valued Bible 
scholar in Connecticut writes : 


Anointing the Sick 
with Oil 


I find in a treatise on ‘The Constitution of the Churches of 
Christ,"’ by Dr. Thomas Goodwin, one of the profoundest theo- 
logians that England has ever produced, and president of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, during the days of the Commonwealth, 
some remarks on the anointing of the sick with oil, which may 
not be without interest to your readers. * 

“ The anointing spoken of in this text is not the anointing 
spoken of in Mark 6 : 13, by which the apostles healed those that 
were sick through a miraculous gift. [Yet the same Greek word 
is used in both places, not the word that refers to a sacerdotal 
anointing. —THE EpiToR.] But it is a standing ordinance ‘to 
confirm the promise of healing unto church-members, as will 
appear from the following arguments. The first argument is taken 
from what anointing with oil is here joined with ; namely, the 
‘elders’ prayers,’ which are a standing ordinance to this purpose, 


.even for the cure of the sick. Second: All the precepts besides, 


in this Epistle, are about things which concern the church forever. 
... It were strange therefore if this alone should be extraordinary."’ 
[Yet the injunction to Christians not to pay special respect to a 
man with “a gold ring "’ (James 2 : 2) is of equal force as applied 
to a man wearing diamond shirt-studs, not then in use. The 
principle involved i$ not limited by the illustration drawn from 
current local customs.—THE EpiTor.] ‘‘ We see here God's care 
over our bodies, as well as over our souls, in instituting an ordi- 
nance for sickness and restoring to health, and his full provision by 
ordinance for every thing and every condition."’ 

In reply to the objection that this gives countenance unto the 
Papists’ extreme waction, Dr. Goodwin says: ‘‘ The Church of 
Rome retains almost all ordimances, only she hath perverted 
them. . . . And the Reformed churches alid justly reject it as they 
used it. Only, in rejecting it (as in some other things), they went 
too far, @ven denying it to have that use of restoring the sick, as a 
seal of the promise, and an indefinite means to convey that bless- 
ing, which God in mercy hath appointed it to be."’ 

I do not know how far, if at all, Dr. Goodwin's defense of the 
anointing of the sick influenced the practice of the Congregational 
churches of his time, but the opinion of so able an interpreter of 
the Scriptures seems to me worthy of consideration. 


Bible interpretation is aided by a knowledge of pre- 
vailing Oriental customs, for the Book of books was pri- 
marily written in the East for Easterns. Archeology, as 
well as theology, has an important place in an explana- 
tion of the sacred text. This truth is realized by more 
scholars now than even im the of the 
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Thomas Goodwin. It is clear that oil is and was the 
commonest curative agency in the East ; hence Chris- 
tians were instructed to use approved medical means as 
they prayed over the sick. It was as though Christians, 
when they visited one sick in a close room, with its im- 
told to give him fresh air in the name of 
the Lord, and pray over him in faith. Whatever else is 
meant by the injunction in James 5 : 14, it is clear that 
the Apostle, who emphasized the importance of works as 
the evidence of faith, wanted Christians to use proper 
curative agencies in the name of the Lord, while they 
prayed in faith for the healing of the sick. 


pure air, were 





The Sea’s Lament 


By Anna Temple 


7 HY mournest thou all day, thou mighty deep ?”’ 
W I said inquiringly. 
‘The waves drew back in wonder and surprise 
In sheer amazement did they fall and rise, 
To think that such as I 
Should dare to ask the sorrow of the sea. 


And so I stood alone upon the beach, 
With question unreplied. 
Until it seemed in friendliness for me 
Those waves came forth again from out the sea ; 
And rolling slowly in, 
Crept, as lamenting, to my very side. 


And there they breathed their sorrow to mine ear 
Upon that lonely shore ; 
They told me how their billows were to be 
As things forgotten in eternity ; 
While I should ever live, 
That great and restless deep should be ‘‘no more.” 


Stonington, Conn. 
C73 


Four Life Stories 
By Robert E. Speer 


[Editor’s Note.—Mr. Robert E. Speer is well known among the 
Christian young men of America and of the world. A native of 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, he was graduated at Princeton Uni- 
versity in the class of 1889. Prominent as an athlete, on his 
University football team, he easily stood at the head of his class 
in his studies, taking honors and prizes over all. Since his 
graduation he has been a leader in Bible teaching and Christian 
work at the Northfield and Keswick conferences, and elsewhere, 
in the work of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, and in 
the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment. He has traveled this 
country over in the interest of 
inter-collegiate Christian work, 
and has done much to arouse 
and direct zealous efforts among 

“the young in behalf of foreign 
missions. Called to a secre- 
taryship in the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, he 
has shown rare powers of or- 
ganization and administration, 
while exercising unusual infiu- 
ence by his spirit and person- 
ality. He has published “ Stu- 
dies in the Gospel of Luke,"’ 
‘Studies in the Book of Acts,’’ ‘Studies of the Man Christ 
Jesus.’’ While making a journey around the world, visiting the 
foreign missionary stations of the society he represents, he was 
seriously ill with typhoid fever at Hamadan, Persia, but, recov- 
ering, he continued his important journey. The following sketch 
by him, from the Lien Chow River in China, of his observations in 
Persia, will be welcomed by a host of those who know and love 
him. As yet but barely thirty years of age, his life gives grand 
promise of glorious future service for his Master and his fellows.] 


Robert E. Speer. 


HE Church of Christ which is growing up in Persia 
is composed of diverse elements. Mohamme- 
dans, Nestorians, Armenians, and Jews make up the 
population of the country and the membership of the 
church. But in the state the seven and one-half mil- 
lions of the Mohammedans dominate severely the twenty- 
five thousand Nestorians, the forty-five thousand Arme- 
nians, and the twenty thousand Jews, who made up the 
non-Moslem population until the massacres in Turkey 
drove down tens of thousands of both Armenian and 
Nestorian refugees to increase these numbers, and find 
shelter under the more tolerant government of the Shiah 
Kajars. In the church, naturally, the predominant 
element still is from the Gregorian and Nestorian 
_ churches, which have maintained the Christian name, 
_ td the forms, at least, of a Christian faith, under 
07, 
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eleven centuries of Moslem oppression. Each of these 
four peoples, however, has its first-fruits in the little 
church of which at least as much can be said as was 
written to the church in Philadelphia ; ‘‘ Thou hast a 
little power, and didst keep my word, and didst not deny 
my name."’ 

Desirous of seeing how men of these different races 
came into the society of Christ, I asked four representa- 
tive types to tell their stories, The first was a converted 
Moslem gentleman in Tabriz, attached to the suite of a 
prominent “nobleman, ‘who, though a Mohammedan, 
protected his Christian friend from persecution. He 
had left Islam for Sufiism, but its petty laws brought yet 
greater unease’ and burden upon him. He was taught, 
for example, that, if a man carried an ant on his person 
from one section of the city to another, he should take it 
back, and deposit it where he found it. From Sufiism 
he turned to Babism, but the Bab, he found, had been 
a dissolute and drunken young man, and wrote ungram- 
matically. He could not believe that the Bab was God. 

After that, this was his story : ‘‘ A statement of the way 
I found the mercy of the Lord Jesus, and escaped from 
the bonds of the law, and from the heavy load which I, 
have borne. For a long time I gave myself to eating, 
sleeping, and frivolity, and had no portion in the spirit- 
ual life. Little by little I came to this thought that, of 
necessity, from the béginning of creation to the last day, 
there must be a person pure and holy, without sin, and 
full of kindness, a Mediator between the Creator and his 
creatures, to free all the creatures from sin and unclean- 
ness. With this thought, I began to read the books of 
the teachers of my native city. I could not find the 
Mediator. Ona certain day it happened that I was at 
the house of a friend, and saw a copy of the Old Testa- 
ment. I read in it, and fqund wonderful and heart- 
pleasing things. 1 borrowed the book, asking whence it 
had come. My friend said that about forty-five years 
ago an Englishman had translated it. I took it home, 
and read it continuously, and sought also the New Tes- 
tament. My heart was drawn to the words of these 
books, and I obtained some comfort, but not to my 
heart's desire. And I cried and prayed, ‘O God, lead 
me to the road which is straight, and in which thy 
pleasure is.’ 

‘Then, on a certain night, I dreamed that I was in 
a ruined city, where there was no living thing, and 
it was unutterably dark. 
less. 


I was afraid, and speech- 
Wherever I turned I sank to my waist in mire. 
I saw myself near to destruction, and began to weep. I 
continued to say, ‘O God, by thine own dear honor free 
me from this." Then I heard a voice from heaven, the 
speaker being invisible, which said: ‘If thou wouldst 
be delivered from this city of destruction, thou must 
believe on Jesus, else thou must stay here till the judg- 
ment day.’ Thrice I heard this voice in the same way. 
Then I said, «I believe on the Lord Jesus, O God.’ The 
voice replied, ‘ Art theu firm in thy confession?’ And 
I answered ‘ Yes." Immediately that city of destruction 
became as heaven, and now I am unable to describe its 
beauty. After that, I awoke from my sleep, and said I 
must see the teachers of these books. 
in this. 


I saw my remedy 
There were a few people from America in 
Tabriz, and I sought them, and they became my leaders 
in the road which I travel. After many temptations, I 
received baptism, and by the mercy of the great One, I 
have remained near him until this day, being of the num- 
ber of the followers of the Lord Jesus, who said, ‘ Him that 
cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.’ I hope to 
my last breath to remain in the love of the Lord Jesus, 
and to be of firm step in the day of judgment before 
the Father and the Son, and that I shall not have a 
black face (be ashamed), and be cast out of heaven. 
During life I praise the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’’ 

This was the Armenian’s story. He knew English in 
his way, and I preserve his own words : ‘‘ When I was 
a little boy of nine years, I went to the mission school 
in our village of Ichmeh, about six miles from Harput. 
The teacher was a man of lovely life, and his example 
greatly influenced me. After I met him, I had the feel- 
ing that I was going to be a preacher, and devoted to 
Christ's work. At the close of school, we would sing 
and pray before going home. Once we sang ‘I want to 
be an angel,’ and when we came to the verse, ‘I am a 
sinful boy, but the Lord will forgive,’ I felt something | 
had not felt before, and the tears began to flow from my 
eyes, and I began to have a different life. Then the 
children mocked me, but I felt sure strength to be strong 
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during all the time. I did not join the church. I was care- 
ful about it, thinking I must be perfect first. When I was 
eleven, I used to read in the winter to my father and 
uncles. When I read the stories of Joseph and Samuel 
and David, they would ask questions and object. 

‘While they were making questions, my father began 
to come to meetings. My mother was friendly with the 
teacher, ‘and this helped me. So, soon, my father 
wanted to join the church, and my brother was: ordained 
deacon, while my father undertook financial responsi- 
bility for accounts of church and school. In these 
troublous days I afm remembering that it was very 
pleasant every morning and evening to gather our large 
family together for family prayers. Brothers and uncle’ 
would conduct them, bit we all took part. 

«« My father built a new church,—not a fine one, but 
simple and good. He was a well-known man, and the 
bishop wrote to him to drop his evangelical religion, that 
it was a shame to him. ‘Come and see,’ he replied ; 
‘you will find you are mistaken.’ He gave his tithes, 
and decided he should give two tithes of his children. 
So I became teacher, and then I worked for young men 
in Harput plain, and became a preacher, I have tried to 
do something good. The Moslems troubled us., They 
would not pay my father their debts, but he did what he 
could even as an old man. _ I have come as preacher to 
the Armenians in Persia. They do not hear as the peo- 
ple at home did. I have to work for them and for my 
Master. 

‘‘It is a very good remembrance when I think of my 
father and my brother, both together. Always they 
were working in the same line. When the last dis- 
turbances began, the first attack was made on our vil- 
lage. When they attacked, they cried, ‘Tell the Moslem 
creed!' The first martyr was my father. After six days 
they gathered the people in the church, and then brought 
them out and killed them like little sheep, one by one, 
as they rejected Mohammed, and did cleave to Christ. 
The martyrs were thirty-two. The first who came out was 
the pastor. The good shepherd did go before the sheep. 
When they brought out my eldest brother, he had some 
discussion with the sheikh. But then they wounded 
him, and he fell down. Then he held up his head, and 
said, ‘My name was Mardiros, but now I am dying 
really a martyr. O Jesus, accept my soul !''’ But of 
what avail to tell again the story of the slain, 


‘*Whose souls are with the saints, 1 trust*’ ? 


The quiet, peaceful voice broke here, and | beheld an-_ 


other of the blessings given to.those who know ‘‘ the fel- 
lowship of His sufferings.’’ 

The third story was the tale of a Jew which he wrote 
out in Persian. This is the translation of it: ‘‘ Blessed 
be God, the Lord of the children of Israel, who looks 
upon his covenant with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
and sent our Lord Jesus Christ as the Redeemer of the 
nations, that whosoever shall trust in his salvation may 
have life, especially according to his covenant . with 
He will leave a remnant which shall believe en 
him, and become the inheritors of the promises, although 
they were but dry bones. 


Israel. 


He has not forgotten them. 
Among Such your servant, who in his youth heard the 
teachings of his parents and teachers to the intent that 
Jesus of Nazareth is not the promised Saviour, and that 
his miracles, such as healing the blind and raising the 
dead, were not from him, but from his Name, which 
dwelt in the temple, as is taught this day among the 
Jews. 1 also was bitten by the old Serpent, and waiked 
according to their belief that the mention of the name of 
Jesus was sin, that even acquaintance with Christians 
was transgression, and that it was a work of merit to 
burn or otherwise to destroy every book relating to 
Christians. This was until I was able to read Hebrew 
commentaries and books, and to understand. 

‘*Once I found among the books of my mother's father, 
who was a mollah, some copies of the Gospel of Luke and 
the Epistle to the Romans, which had been presented to 
him. I found some tracts also. 
and read them. Day by day I saw that the faith of 
Christ was different from what I had thought it to be. I 
saw that the teaching of the New Testament was in ac- 
cord with the covenant with the fathers, and that Jesus 
was the Christ in whom there was hope and salvation. 
I became sorry that many had been out of the way and 
asleep. My parents and friends became anxious about 
me, and began to oppose me, and to oppress.. They 
gave me Jewish books, arid said, ‘If you read these 


I took all these home, - 











































































































































Christian books further, you shall be put in the govern- 
ment prison, and your inheritance will be taken away.’ 
All this was as a fable to me. The inheritance was as 
nothing to the love of Christ. Then they wrote a paper 
disinheriting me, and my father gave his fortune, which 
was large, to my brothers, and they drove me out from 
my father’s house. The mollah and teachers of the city 
“began to talk with me, to dissuade me. 1 praise God 
that, with the help of Christ, I was able to answer them. 
Then they showed enmity, and the mollahs and muj- 
tahids complained to the governor, and | was bound and 
chained several times, and the government took much 
money from me. Once the brother of the Shah wanted 
| to cut eff my ears. I praise the Lord that till now the 
grace of our Saviour has delivered me from all these 
dangers, and that my knowledge of his salvation has in- 
creased, May he show his power in the peace of Christ 
unto the tribes of Israel !'’ 

With the fourth life story I became acquainted in the 
city of Kermanshah. A young man and his mother 
were at work there for God. Besides them there were 
two other Christians in the city. One was a pale-faced 
young Chaldean priest sent out by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries in Mosul, and he was just leaving the 
place, shaking off the dust of his feet against its iniquity. 
The other was a young Moslem convert, not strong 
enough for much boldness of open confession. But the 
. yourg man and his mother were not retreating, and they 
were not afraid. For Christ's sake they had left their 
homes in Oroomiah, and come as missionaries to the Jews 
and Moslems of Kermanshah. The visits of Christians 
were very few, and they received us as they would have 
received our Master. The old mother was in transports 
of delight, and would rise to go out now and then to 
_ weep with joy. Her son knew Persian, Turkish, Syriac, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Kurdish, and some English, and he 
wrote out this story, which I have changed only as to the 
spelling. | asked him for his own experience, but he 
sank it in his mother's. 

‘The story of the Christian life of my mother. First, 
her age. Now she :is an old woman of sixty years of 
age, so feeble and weary that she waits every day. to 
reach on her everlasting rest. She is pleased to labor 
for her Lord in a strange country in her old days. 
Second, her life with her husband. She lived with her 
husband forty. years. But he was a drinking man. 
Once he went to another country. He did not come 
back to his own country till twelve years. But in this 
time my mother was in a poor condition, but in pure 
spiritual life. And when he came back to his home he 
was a drunken man till twenty-six years. Then my 
mother was in great trouble to see him a drunken man 
every day, and to receive many drunken guests every 
day. Now she was asking God to bring her some 
blessed days, in which she could have many spiritual 
guests, to minister them. Now I see that God had 
heard her request. At last she lived with her husband 
in Christian life only two years. 
but, alas ! very short. 

‘Third, her repentance. 
a Nestorian woman. 


It was blessed years, 


Till thirty years she was 
But after that she received the 
Lord Jesus Christ in her heart by hearing pseaching 
about the story of Lazarus, Mary, and Martha. From 
that time she began to pray, to give her heart to 
her Lord, and to try to work for him as much as 
it was possible for her. Fourth; her desire to see me 
a preacher. When I was a little boy only seven 
years old, my mother prayed, and asked God to make me 
a preacher to work in his ministry. Then she sent me 
to school, though she had no money to spend, because 
my father was a drunken man, and very poor.. Then 
she worked hard, and bought the books of which I was 
in need. Now my father was in Russia till I became 
twelve years old. When he came back to his home, he 
tried to let me not go to school. But he could not, be- 
couse we could not obey on him. Now I am working 
with my old mother in the blessed ministry of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

«Fifth, our journey on to Kermanshah. One day 
I asked her, ‘ Mother, are you ready to go to another 
place, and work to God?’ ‘Yes, dear son, I am 
ready to go everywhere that God calls me.’ Then | 
told her, ‘Mother, we must go on to Kermanshah.’ 
* Yes, I am glad to go and work in the blessed ministry.’ 
For all days which we were traveling my old mother was 
praying and asking God to protect and save us from 
all kinds of danger. God heard her, and saved us. We 
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traveled two days through largest and highest moun- 
tains, when we did reach to a little village in a valley. 
My mother said, ‘Dear son, now we have gone out to 
another world.’ Then we laughed a little, and I an- 
swered her that when we are traveling on to heaven we 
must pass through many highest mountains. And so we 
came to this place, and my mother and I are pleased, 
and we have many labor indeed for Jesus’ sake in this 
strange country, and in her old age and last days."’ 

There is something idyllic in this last story, as there 
is the fragrance of the early: days of Ghristianity 
about all of them. But they are gracious tales of lives 
that are sincere, and that are true in conduct to the 
obedience of the Saviour whom they have found. The 
Moslem found him through the Scriptures and a dream ; 
the Armenian, through a godly life and a song; the 
Jew, through the Bible; and the Nestorian woman 
through a spoken message, and her son through his 
mother. To meet such Christians is to have all doubt 
removed as to the real conversions taking place on mis- 
sion fields, and as to the depth and sincerity of the 
spiritual experiences of such Christians: They would be 
the last to think that they had apprehended or were 
already perfect, Their eyes are ona country that is afar 
off and beyond all present experience. Each Sunday 
evening the old Nestorian woman in Kermanshah takes 
her son up to the roof of their humble home, and says, 
‘*Now, Marshe, where is Oroomiah?’’ And the son 
points off to the northward, beyond the snow-clad hills 
of Kurdistan, and, turning her eyes thither toward 
home, the old woman sits down and weeps, in no desire 
to return, but in expectation of that better country, even 
a heavenly. 


Lien Chow River, China. 
CA3 


Early Impressions 
By Helen R. Robb 


O FACT is more obviously true than that the thing 
which has been done is more easily done again. 
The hand gains skill through action, and, no less surely, 
the brain becomes a facile organ by exercise. This day's 
mental perceptions, even the vague sensations of which 
we are but half conscious, are setting their mark upon 
the instrument of thought, making it less difficult for 
like processes to take place again, building up highways 
for thoughts of which to-day’s faint impressions may be 
but the vanguard of a host beneath whose tread they will 
quiver in years to come. We are all under the domi- 
nance of this law, but the child’s brain affords more room 
for new pathways and more plastic material for working. 
For him there is danger and there is hope that we of 
mature years have left behind. 

Certain fundamental facts are given you who would 
train a child, but you may work them out very much as 
you desire ; not wholly, for there is always a mysterious 
personal element of greater or less power, and the child's 
fathers—both grand and great—have had their word in 
deciding his tendencies, but hereditary traits are not 
absolute in their dictum. It is easier for the child to 
walk in the path that was hewn out generations ago, but he 
is bound by no necessity to do so. New roads may be 
cleft, arfd the old become so grass-grown that only care- 
ful search will reveal the ancient travel-marks. There- 
fore should each one who undertakes the guidance of 
the mind of a child, either his own or another's, take up 
his work seriously, by preparing, directing, leading ; for 
the little feet must travel toward weal or wo. 

One of the child's chief enemies is the easy indifference 
of those who love him best, the desire that things shall 
slip along without friction, the comfortable self-assurance 
of those who should be guides that somehow he will 
come out all right. He who has traveled the road must 
remember that there were pitfalls. The inexperienced 
one will not come out right unless he is so led. If you 
deny him guidance, others will be but too eager to offer 
it Hourly hands are reaching out to draw him into by- 
paths. Can you afford self-indulgent ease ? 

Not only are children’s mental workings the result of 
conscious training, but to a considerable extent they are 
the product of the molding life about them. Their ideas 
are fashioned by what they hear and see, as surely as the 
air they inhale changes the character of the exhausted 
blood in their veins. 

It is difficult for them to grasp an abstract idea. To 
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make it at all clear it must be presented in some sensible 
form, it must be founded on something they can see and 
handle. Evep as we grow older there must be a struc- 
ture of the known on which to advance to the unknown. 
The inductive method is the natural method. 

The child can form no idea of God as spirit When 
told that God is his Father, he of course thinks of him 
as like the father he knows best. What a solemn obli- 
gation, then, rests on fatherhood ! Are you willing that 
your child shall form his ideas of his heavenly Father 
from your deeds and words as he observes them every 
day? Remember that little escapes the eyes and ears 
of children. They pass sharp judgments, too. They 
do not condone Japses of truth or honesty. To them the 
line of rectitude is straight, at all hazards ; it is not till 
we grow older ‘that the line becomes a wavering one 
that includes certain conveniences-of judgment and 
various expedients as right ‘‘ under the circumstances."’ 
Every child's conception of God as Father must vary 
with the character from which it is derived. 

A lady past middle life once said that she found hap- 
piness and comfort in thinking about God as the Saviour 
and as the Holy Spirit, but that the fatherhood of God 
had little attractiveness for her. Her earliest recollec- 
tions were of a Father who was stern and unloving, and 
her idea of God the Father was, consequently, of one 
strictly just to his children, but without love for them. 
She could not love this deity, although she feared him, 
and wished with all the yearning of a tender heart that 
he were God the mother, that she might love him. 
Even after long years of experience of his fatherly love 
she could not wholly free her mind from her childish 
misconception. 

A minister was once talking to a little Scotch boy 
about the delights of heaven. Sandy had listened atten- 
tively for some time, and finally asked, ‘« Will my fay- 
ther be there ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes !'’ the minister answered, anxious to take 
advantage of the home-like aspect of heaven. ‘* Your 
father is a good man, and he will certainly be there.’’ 

‘Weel, then,’’ responded Sandy, with the sigh of a 
relinquished hope, ‘I'll na’ gae."’ ’ 

If God is the Father, if heaven is the home, should 
there not be pains taken to make these types such that 
they will not repel the children, but will teach the truths 
our Father intended all should learn when he set the 
solitary in families. Care should be exercised in the 
way we speak of defeetive things to illustrate the per- 
fect. The type is a literal reproduction of the antitype 
to the very little child, and early acquired notions of the 
unseen are apt to dwell in the mind with a perverse 
permanence. 

A memory comes of a small Sunday-school that met 
in a large hall. The children sat upon straight-backed 
benches, their feet dangling at various distances from 
the floor ; the sunlight flooded the room through cur- 
tainless windows, and its intensity was not diminished 
as it was thrown back from the glaring white walls. On 
a hot summer afternoon the superintendent, feeling, 
doubtless, that his position demanded that he should 
‘‘talk,’’ asked in a doleful voice, ‘*Children, do you 
know what heaven will be like ?’’ 

As no one felt sufficiently assured on the subject to 
reply, he announced, ‘‘ It will be Sunday there all the 
time."’ 

I know that in one child heart at least the anticipated 
delights of the perfect life received something of a shock. 
The good people had done their best for the Sunday- 
school in the new town, but the presentation of heaven's 
Sabbath-like aspect was hardly felicitous under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The songs children sing have an important place in 
molding their thoughts. In our Sunday-school songs, 
besides their having good music, we should see tg it that 
the words are true, that they are appropriate to the 
occasion, and that the children understand them. That 
misstatements of truth exist in some of our Sunday- 
school hymns may be proved by an examination of 
almost any collection. As an example of the inoppor- 
tune, I remember singing with others, led by the pastor 
of the church, as we drove merrily to a picnic, 

** No tranquil joys on earth I know, 
No peaceful, sheltering dome ; 
This world’s a wilderness of wo, 
This world is not my home.” 


Probably all persons recall the misunderstanding of 
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some words they sang as children. I remember having 


sung with great zest, : 





“T'll away, I'll away to the Sunday-school,”’ 


when ‘ileaway'’ had, to my mind, the force of a verb 
in the imperative mood. Not understandfhg what we 
were commanded to do to the Sunday-school, I, no 
doubt, supposed I was fulfilling my part of the injunc- 
tion by singing with all my might. 

In all our teaching, whether it be by example, by 
songs, or by spoken words, the aim should be to give a 
clear, unequivocal impression. Children are often too 
diffident to ask for explanations, g¢ven from those they 
know and love best. They feel that they ought to 
understand, even when they cannot do so, and shrink 
from displaying their ignorance. So a misconception 
sometimes fastens itself in the plastic mind, and years 
may not correct it. 

As it is necessary to guard against false impressions, 
and by patient effort to efface evil ones, it is vitally 
essential that the good be made-permanent by repetition. 
Let us not be discouraged, though the truth fall on stony 
ground, or though it be carried away by the birds of the 
air, a hundred times. We will utter our message again 
and again, till it lodges in the heart by the force of its 
own repeated attacks. In working upon this new soil, 
the child mind, we may be sure, with a confidence we 
can feel nowhere else in just the same sense, ‘‘our 
work is not in vain in the Lord.’’ 


New Decatur, Ala. 
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“ “What is My Thought Like? 
By a Looker-on 


UCH is the title of an old game, that might, per- 
haps, be used seriously as a means of realizing the 
responsibility attaching to mental attitudes and exer- 
cises as apart from that belonging to word and action. 
If in earnest we tried to find outward correspondences for 
those intangible realities, our thoughts, what objects 
would seem appropriate ? 
First, then, what should our thoughts resemble? All 
things that are good and lovely. But as from many sug- 
gestions a few are sought, memory recalls the pleasure 
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cion, detraction, and envy, the creeping creatures of 
greed and earthliness, when once allowed to cross our 
innermost threshold. 

‘* Keep thy heart above all that thou guardest'’ (Prov. 
4 : 23, Rev. Ver., marg.) The recess of our nature in 
which we live alone with self, how scrupulous of its care 
and furnishing we need to be! The temple of the soul, 
where, like Samuel in the tabernacle, we hear God call- 
ing us by name ; pure are we bidden to make the oil 
which feeds its flame of worship and heavenward aspira- 
tion. Our ‘‘holy place’’ it ought to be. 

But meanwhile the inquiry we started with has not re- 
ceived reply,—as, indeed, it cannot, from even one's 
nearest friend. Each must answer to himself that ques- 
tion, involving for the asker the issues of peace or dis- 
cord, light or darkness, life or death : What 
thought like ? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR CHILDREN: 


Who Was Guilty ? 


A True Story 


is 


my 





By Alice L. Beckwith 


ae H, GOODY, goody !"’ cried Eva; ‘‘then I can 

really and truly go the concert,’’ and she 
hopped around on one~foot, and clapped her hands in 
glee. 

Eva had come to spend two weeks with Uncle Fred 
and Aunt Marion. It was the first time that she had 
ever been away from home alone, and she felt as if she 
were almost a young lady. ; 

Wasn't she eight years old, and hadn't mama let 
down her dress a whole tuck ? 

‘«My! I guess Brother Bennie will wish he could go 
to a concert,’’ said the little girl as she was helping 
auntie wipe the dishes; ‘‘but most likely he’d go to 
sleep. J can tell him about it when I go home."’ 

‘You turned off the lights,—didn’t you?’’ asked 
auntie of Uncle Fred fifteen minutes later, as he shut 


of years ago, when, in climbing to the top of Milans.ng locked the door. 


Cathedral, that exquisite sculpture in white marble, 
itself thought-like in delicate beauty, we found among 
its myriad spires the famed host of statues largely hid 
from general view, yet conceived and wrought as care- 
fully as though they stood upon the street. So fair and 
free from blemish should be the imaginations dwelling 
in the seclusion of our being, where yet the light of 
heaven falls searchingly. 

While lingering on the cathedral roof there floats up- 
ward’ from the choir below the melody of even-song. 
Voices and organ tones blend in the noble anthem, 
‘«Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus,’’ that angels too employ, 
and the rich harmony leaves a benediction spell upon 
the air. Like the sweet music's strain should be the 
spirit’s tribute of praise and adoration to its Lord. 

Another illustration is close at hand. Not far from 
the cathedral stands the ancient church of St. Ambrose, 

whose doors the brave bishop of that name closed in the 
face of the Emperor Theodosius, as being, on account of 
his unrepented crimes, unfit to enter the sanctuary. 
Resolute and uncompromising as he must be the pur- 
pose of the consecrated ‘heart to shut out at its very gate- 
way whatsoever defileth or offends. 

Let us consider for 2 moment how wrong thoughts 
made visible would appear. The poets are given to fit- 
ing spiritual evil with external forms. Dante, in his 

» ™ Purgatoris,’’ shows striking similitudes between the 
malignant temper and its gruesome punishment. From 
Spenser's long and sometimes too vivid gallery of per- 
sonifications, ‘‘ The Faery Queene,'’ it will suffice to 
mention a single group, —Lucifera and her 
** Six wizards old, 

That with their counsels bad her kingdome did uphold "’ 
(Book I, Canto 4). Milton's «‘ yelping monsters’ («‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’’ Book II), Sin and her progeny, in a painfully 
realistic act of his great drama, make manifest the un- 
speakable passions possible to man. These extremes 
are not commonly reached, but the principle of develop- 
ment works unhindered in the spirit realm, and none 
.can say whereto may grow the bat-like shapes of suspi- 


‘« Yes,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ everything is as dark as a 
pocket. There comes our car.’’ And in a twinkling 
they were on their way to the City Hall. 

Was there anything ever half as lovely as the music 
Eva heard that night ? 

The singer had on such a beautiful dress too, and the 
little boy that played the violin wasn’t a mite bigger 
than she ! 

‘«] don't believe he could come all alone on the cars 
from Cedarville, though,’’ said Eva to herself. 

How the people did clap when he made his bow for 
the last time, and the curtain dropped ! 

‘« Did you enjoy it, dear?’’ asked Uncle Fred on the 
way home. 

‘«Oh! I guess I did. It was just splendid !"’ 

* «Court Street !"’ called the conductor. 

‘«Sleepy, Eva?’’ asked auntie, as Uncle Fred helped 
them off. ‘Little girls shouldn't be up as late as this 
very often,—should they? But—why, what is the mat- 
ter ?’’ and she stopped short on the corner, and grasped 
Uncle Fred's He gave a low whistle. 

When they left two hours ago the house was dark and 
gloomy, but now it was ablaze with light from top to 
bottom. 


arm. 


‘«The house is on fire, or else there's a surprise 


party !’’ cried auntie. 
‘«’ Tisn't a fire,” said Mr. Chase, ‘‘ and no party, for 
there is no one moving. See, the shades are up,’’ and 


he ran up the steps. 

The house was lighted by electricity, and it was plain 
to be seen some one had turned on the lights while they 
were away. Who could it be? They had left no one in 
the house. : 

‘*Oh, don’t go in without a policeman !'’ begged 
auntie. ‘ 

So one was called, and he and Mr. Chase searched 
the house. Upstairs, downstairs, and in my lady's 
chamber, they went, but not a soul did they find. In 
corners, nooks, and closets they looked, but nothing was 
out of place. 





(s) 42 
‘*You may as well go to bed,"’ said the policeman. 
‘*No one is here now, at any rate. You must have for- 
gotten to turn off the lights."’ 

~* But I know I did turn them off,’’ said Mr. Chase, 
and Eva nodded her little head. She remembered 
auntie’s asking him, and of glancing back as she ran 
down the walk. It always seemed so wonderful to her 
that one could darken or light a whole house by just 
touching a magic spring ! 
at Cedarville in that way. 

‘« Well, I can't explain it,"’ said the policeman, ‘ but 
you're all right now. 


You couldn't light the lamps 


Good-night."’ 

Eva was sure she could never go to sleep, but her 
head scarcely touched the pillow before she was carried 
off to dreamland. 

Several days went by, and the mystery was still un- 
solved. Nothing was missing, and Uncle Fred said : 

‘« Either the house is bewitched, or it was a burglare 
who got frightened and left; for I know I turned the 
lights off.’’ 

One evening, just at dusk, auntie sat by the fireplace 
in the sitting-room holding Eva. The little girl wasn’t 
exactly homesick, but it had rained all day, and she 
would like to see mama and litde Bennie ! 

Auntie looked at the sober little face, and then said : 

‘‘O Eva! when I was a little girl, I— Why, what 
in the world !’’ The room was all ablaze with light ! 

Eva jumped down pale with fright, while auntie, hear- 
ing a little noise, ran to the sofa. How she laughed ! 

‘«Come quick, Eva ; we've caught the burglar in the 
very act !’’ 

The lights were turned on by means of a cord that 
hung just above the sofa. 

Topsy, the black kitten, feeling rather frisky, had 
caught hold of the cord, and, giving it a little pull, had 
lighted the whole house. He was standing now on his 
hind legs playing with the little tassel. 

‘‘Why, Topsy,’’ said auntie, ‘‘what a fright you 
have given us !"’ while Eva, hearing Uncle Fred's step 
in the hall, skipped out to tell him to come quick and 
catch the burglar, who now lay curled up in a little black 
heap on a rug by the door. 


Barton, Vt. 





A New Method of Sunday-School 
Work : 


By M. Elizabeth Walling 


OW shall the lesson be treated during class time so 
as to develop the best results? How can it be 
handled in such a manner as to directly meet the 1 
needs of every-day life,—its temptations, its sorrows, its 
soul-hunger? Then, when this is done, how can the 
gathered riches be brought out so as to vitalize and 
ennoble the whole school ? - 
A practical answer to these questions, the writer be- 
lieves, can be found in the method which this article 
describes, inasmuch as the system was born of just such 
inquiries, and has been thoroughly tested, with the best 
results, young though it is. That this method is too 
little known in the world at large is the verdict of those 
who have seen and adopted it, while those who have only 
heard it crudely outlined are asking information. 

As the best means of initiating the inquirer into the 
work, let us visit a school where the method is in actual 
use. The clock has just struck twelve, and we enter the 
large, well-lighted room to find the throng of teachers 
and scholars rapidly taking their places around class 
tables. These inviting centers are bright with pretty 
covers, upon which lie the Bibles, singing-books, and 
quarterlies belonging to each class family. 
are there, 


Vases, too, 
some of them filled with rare blossoms; 
others, with wayside grasses and daisies gathered by 
little hands on the way to Sunday-school. 

The dozen tables surrounded with comfortable chairs 
are soon filled, each group ready for the superintendent's 
bell, and every officer in his place. An air of reverence 
Even 


pervades the school, from Bible classes down. 











































































































_ the infant class hush their whispers, and rise at the sig- 
nal to join in the opening exercises. A few minutes of 
"reading, prayer, and song, and the school sits again. 

Then the secretary comes forward to the platform, and 
'__ reads a condensed report of last Sunday's session. Her 
| ___ stenographic notes of the summing-up points on the last 
_ lesson are specially interesting to those who were present 
_ when they were given, and valuable to those who missed 
hearing them at the time. The offering follows, the 
ag notices are read, and the superintendent taps the 

' bell for lessons. How eagerly the classes apply them- 
e selves to the study, lest the precious thirty minutes shall 
slip by and find them unprepared for the exercise toward 
whigh their entire work tends ! 

We listen to find that teachers and scholars pass 
"* clearly and rapidly over the introduction to the lesson, 
_ with its chronology, geography, and general context, till 
. they reach the main lesson. Here the interest focuses. 
All are bent upon deducing as many practical truths as 
possible from the rich material before them. 

' Naturally, the older classes. cull according to their 
‘Meeds, the younger see other things suited to their de- 
‘yelopment. Individual minds throw unexpected search- 
lights upon occult questions. Even the little people 
’ find helpful points in ‘the most abtruse “lesson if the 
"teacher is wise enough to bring them out, as these 
under consideration certainly are. We catch only now 
and then a word, which makes us long to know more. 
The opportunity comes when at bell-tap the classes face 
the desk, prepared to give some of the results of their 
work. 

: This, we find, is the consummate point of the new 
method. Everything else leads up to it. It is the 
process by which the winnowed grain is brought to the 
granary and laid in golden heaps where all can see. 

As the superintendent calls upon each class in rota- 
tion, some member rises and tells the school its best 
point, its grandest lesson, or most helpful doctrine. 

Occasionally a question is presented for answer, but 
never a word of discussion. This, we are told, is rele- 
_ gated to the teachers'-meeting, which holds a free par- 
liament once a week. Some of the class truths are 
given by the teacher ; others, by some scholar selected 
‘as spokesman. To render a point doubly impressive, a 
Bible reference is read in one or two instances. An- 
other reads a brief quotation from some lesson-help. 
We look at the clock, and see that thc summing up has 
taken only fifteen miputes. But we cannot speak too 
highly of the result brought forward, or the living force 
_ which permeates the tense, well-spoken words. 

The minister is called upon last for his thought, and 
gives something not touched upon before. The super- 
intendent follows with still another point, which she 
illustrates with a graphic object lesson. Brief closing 
exercises take place as the clock strikes one. Many tar-y 
» to extend the thought suggested by the lesson-study, 
. others mark points for further examination, the secretary 
Gives a copy of a choice poem from the summary to a 
f waiting friend,—everybody, in short, seems ‘filled with 
the Spirit.’’ 

Where did you find this method? how did it come 
about? we ask. We are told that, like everything else 
of value, it is an evolution. The germ started, a few 
aes years ago, in a young woman's Bible class, whose mem- 
bers had grown tired of the rambling, purposeless study 
too common in Sunday-schools. The teacher, yearning 
to be brought into closer touch with their needs, tried 
various ways of bringing it about, with indifferent suc- 
cess. Finally she hit upon the following plan. Select- 
ing a few salient points from each Sunday's lesson, she 
prepared in advance slips of paper containing Scripture 
references bearing upon these points. These she dis- 
tributed for reading and discussion in class. Timidly at 
_ first, but gradually with more freedom, these were taken 
wp, until at last the sessions were aglow with interest. A 
little later the teacher became the superintendent of the 
ie _ school. Why not broaden the plan which had brought 

out one class so effectually so as to include all the 
classes ? 
_.*\ Experiment, discouragement, failure, renewed effort 
’ on the part of the leader, seconded by a corps of teach- 
ers like Gideon's band for fidelity and courage, under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, brought success at last, 
and gave the new method a name and a place in Sun- 
day-school work. 
: Its efficiency is not confined to use in small schools of 
| afew classes. Let the preparation be the same whether 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


there be few or many classes, and then let the superinten- 
dent call as many as there is time to hear, limiting each 
speaker to one or two minutes. This would necessitate 
dividing the school into sections, each one to be heard 
upon successive Sundays in turn. 

This outline contains the gist of the new method, sug- 
gestive enough, perhaps, for guidance to those who 
would take it up. 


Victor, N. Y. 
Co 
—s ye Careful records are an invaluable in- 
Records dex to the past and present condition 


by the Secretary of aschool. T. P. Lloyd, secretary of 
the Judson Bible class in the Baptist Sunday-school of 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, keeps full records and 
makes comprehensive reports. The last report, cover- 
ing a year, ‘‘ filled seven closely written pages of letter 
paper,’’ and had three divisions headed ‘‘ Member- 
ship,’’ ‘* Attendance,’’ and “ Visitors.’’ . Under the first 
were noted the enrollment at the beginning of the year, 
the new members enrolled each quarter, the total of 
each quarter, the average enrollment of the year, num- 
ber dropped from the roll, present membership, number 
married, with their names, and the number who died, 
with a brief note regarding each, as this: ‘‘ Deacon 
James Gold, aged 72; for several years walked two 
miles every Sunday, unless detained by sickness, to be 
present.’’ Under the second were records of the aver- 
age attendance during each quarter, and for the year ; 
the largest and smallest attendance in one month, and 
at one session ; the names of those present every Sun- 
day ; the number absent only one, two, or three Sun- 
days ; and the number present every Sunday in each of 
the quarters. Under the third division were the number 
of visitors registered during the year (300), and the num- 
ber that became members (49) ; the largest and smallest 
number of visitors at single sessions, ‘‘no session with- 
out a visitor ;"’ largest and smallest number in one 
month ; number from the town; number from the 
state outside of the town ; and the number from other 
states, each state being mentioned that sent a visitor. 


a. 


The advanced position of this or that 
Sunday-school has often this explana- 
tion,—it keeps ahead by looking 
ahead. Affairs are not allowed to slip along in hap- 
hazard fashion, For example, the Nostrand Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Brooklyn, New 
York, issues a very complete manual, early in the year, 
confaining the names and addrésses of all members of 
the school arranged by classes, the annual reports of 
officers, and historical records, with more or less of a 
glance ahead at the plans for the coming year. Such a 
manual could not be prepared on time without looking 
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Another Tested Study Help 


By the Rev. James A. Miller, Ph.D. 


Keeping Ahead by 
Looking Ahead 























| AM encouraged by recent articles in The Sunday 

School Times to give my plan for preserving 
and making instantly available the results of reading 
and study. The plan is the fesult of ten years’ ex- 
periment and testing. . For five years I changed and 
adapted until [ found something thoroughly practical 
and useful, and five years’ every-day testing of this plan 
have proved to me its exceeding great help. There is 
hardly a day I do not get practical service from it, and 
every year it is becoming more valuable. : 

It involves three particulars. First, a wide-margin 
Bible ‘‘for noting references to books and to maga- 
zines,’’ such as Dr. Peloubet's article says is published by 
the Bagstets. Secondly, a card catalog for indexing sub- 
jects alphabetically, —cards four inches by five and a half. 
Thirdly, several «‘ letter files,’ made for use in business 
offices. They stand upright on the shelf, and look like fat 
volumes, but each contains pockets indexed from A to Z. 
These are numbered plainly from 1 up as high as needed 


MES” 


to give room for material. These are for newspaper 
cuttings, articles from periodicals not preserved, etc. 
When I have an article to store away, I turn to a file 
pocket where, maybe, there are only a few cuttings. 
Suppose it is pocket O of file 4? O-4 is marked plainly 
on the article, and then it is placed in that particular 
pocket. Should it be taken out for reading, the O-4 
shows at once which pecket of which file is its home. 
Only putting a few cuttings, not more than ten or so, in 
a pocket, enables me to put my hand on a clipping 
almost instantly. 
Perhaps a few extracts from two of the cards will make 
everything else in the plan clear. Take the subject 
**Conversion.’’ The card appears about as follows :. 


Conversion—I 
‘‘ Early Conversion,’’ N. W. Miner, D.D., C-2. 
** The Door to Glory,’’ G-3. 
‘* B. Fay Mills’s Spiritual Birth,'’ M-4. 
A Striking Conversion,’’ R. S. MacArthur, D.D., Ind. Aug. 
24, 1893 : I. 
‘The Remarkable Case of Capt John,"’ Dr. Ecob, K-s. 
‘* Marks of Conversion,’’ Dr. Wayland Hoyt, H R 27 : 64. 
“A Converted Agnostic’ (Romanes), F. L. Anderson, G-2. 
‘* Being Converted,'’ good editorial, SS T, July 11, 1896. 


Or take the card on “ Patriotism :”’ 
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Patriotism—I 


ee 


‘* How to Teach Civic Duty,’’ James Bryce, R R 8 : 192. 

. Senators Davis and Gordon in Debs Labor Strike, P-s. 

3. Cicero—duty to country holier than duty to family,—Kidd, 
Social Evolution, 147. 

“The Patriot,’’ Robt. Browning, SST, Jan. 14, 1893 : 30. 

. Few hoary antiquities to inspire, Bryce, Am. Com., II : 773. 

. Patriotism Hebrew Prophets, Stanley, Jew. Ch., I: 405. 

. Patriotism, Peloubet Notes, 1896: 184-189. 

‘* Such is the patriot’s boast, where’ er we roam, 

His first best country ever is at home.'’—Goldsmith. 
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use both sides of the card, numbering as high as 
necessary. When a second is needed, as frequently is 
the case, it goes in ‘‘ Patriotism—lII.'’ C—2 means the 
C pocket of file No. 2, G—3 means the G pocket of file 
No. 3, etc. ‘‘Ind,’’ is ‘‘The Independent.’ HR 
27 : 64 is the Homiletic Review, page 64 of volume 
27. SST is The Sunday School Times. RR is the 
Review of Reviews. 

Monday morning I look over the papers and maga- 
zines which have accumulated during the week. It 
takes but a few minutes to index the articles marked 
with blue pencil for that purpose when reading. After 
reading a book a few minutes will index in Bible-margin 
or card-catalog what reading has already marked for that 
purpose. Bible, files, and card catalog, can be reached 
without rising from the desk. The plan has been ser- 
viceable beyond anything to me. Others may get from 
it something helpful. 

Angelica, N. Y. , 


CAS 


Class spirit is sometimes cultivated 
es os ae by class organization. In an Albany 
Sunday-school there is a class which maintains a com- 
plete system of government within itself, —has its corps 
of officers and committees, and is a petent, factor for 
good generally. It has a regularly appointed teacher, 
and is in every sense subordinate to the school, co- 
operating heartily with the superintendent in its work- 
ings. Its Visiting Committee looks after absentees, and 
brings in strangers. Its Social Committee welcomes 
new members. Its Prayer-Meeting Committee arranges 
for class prayer-meetings. At the homes of its respective 
members, the class holds ‘meetings for mental culture, 
at which the best literature is read. Besides its regular 
financial contributions towards the school, it maintains a 
fund for extra benevolences. 


- 
A question-box system that has been 
Class : : 
a tried by one adult class with marked 


success is to collect those queries and 
thoughts which, through lack of time, are crowded out 
of the class period, preserve them until a goodly number 
is gathered, and then meet socially at the home of one 
of the circle, and devote an entire evening to their dis- 
cussion. Some of these questions are geographical, 
others are on the whys and wherefores of the text. For 
example, one asked, ‘Why were the apostles exempt 
from the general persecution that ensued at the time of 
the death of Stephen ?’’ An evening spent in this man- 
ner is found to be both a supplement and an impetus to 
the regular work. 
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Lesson Calendar 


Third Quarter, 1897 


x. July 4.—First Converts in Europe 
2. July 11.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer 
3. July 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea . . 
4- July 25.—Paul Preaching in Athens 


a. |. Acts 17: 1-12 
Acts 17 : 22-34 


§- August 1.—Paul’s Ministryin Corinth ......-..- Acts 18: 1-11 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ. . . 1 Thess. 4: 9 to 5:2 
7. August 15.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others. . . . . 1 Cor. 8: 1-13 
8. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love . » 2 Cor. 13: 1-13 
9. August 29.—Paul Opposed at Ephesus ..... . » » Acts 19; 21-34 
ro, September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians. , 2 Cor, 9: 1-11 


. September 12.—Christian Living Rom. 12: 9-21 
. September 19.—Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders . Acts 20: 22-35 
. September 26.—Review. 


KAS 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
2... 
Study 29.—Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians 


A.D. §4 (?). Written from Antioch of Syria (?). 
T. CIRCUMSTANCES. 

3. The, District and Churches of Galatia. Investigate the 
tw» views as to the territory and people designated in this 
‘€prstle ‘‘ Galatian :’’ (1) the formerly common view that Galatia 
meant the“small ethnographical district in the central portion 
of Asia Minor, to the north of the district visited by Paul upon 
his first missionary journey (the so-called North-Galatian 
hypothesis) ; (2) the view recently adopted by many scholars, 
that it was the Roman province of Galatia, and that the 
churches so designated were the churches established by Paul 
upon his first tour (the. so-called South-Galatian hypothesis). 
State the chief arguments for the latter view. Recall the 
founding of these churches in Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe (Acts 13, 14). What was the proportion of Gentiles 
to Jews in these churches? (Gal? 3:29; 4:8; 5:2; 6: 12.) 
What were the characteristics of the Galatian Christians as 
they appeat in this epistle? (1:6; 3:1, 3, 10; 4: 14, 15; 
5 : 15, 19-21, 26; 6: 3, 6, 7.) 

2. Date and Place of Composition. Does Galatians 4 : 13 
state that Paul, previous to this writing, had made two 
visits to the Galatians? Consider two views for the date and 
place : (1) on the North-Galatian hypothesis these visits would 
be Acts 16 : 6 and 18 : 23, bringing the epistle into the latter 
portion of the third missionary ‘journey, written, then, from 
Ephesus in A.D. 57, or from Corinth in A.D. 58; (2) on the 
South Galatian hypothesis these visits would be Acts 13, 14, 
and 16: 1-4, bringing the epistle- into the latter portion, or 
after the close, of the second missionary journey, written from 
Greece in A.D. 53, or from Antioch of Syria in A.D. 54. 
Choose between these views, and state reasons. 

3. The Purpose of the Epistie. What had been the former 
attitude of the Galatians toward Paul? (comp. 4 : 13-15; 
5:7.) How long a time intervened between the second visit 
and the writing of this epistle ? What difficulty arose in these 
churches during this period? Was it the purpose of the letter 
to counteract this false teaching? What effect did the epistle 
have? (comp. Gal. § : 10.) 

II, ANALYsIs OF CONTENTS. 

The outline of thought in the Epistle to the Galatians is 
quite easy to discover. The student will prepare a careful 
analysis of the epistle, after a thorough study of the text itself, 
and of commentaries upon the text. 


III. Topics FOR CONSIDERATION, 

1. Zhe Adversaries of Paul in Galatia. What was the 
false teaching which was perverting the Galatian Christians ? 
(comp. I: 7,9; 4: 9-11, 28; § : 3; 6: 12, 13, and else- 
where.) Why had this false teaching found favor so quickly ? 
Who were the teachers of this erroneous view of the gospel ? 
What did they say about Paul and his teaching? What argu- 
ments could they advance in support of their Judaistic con- 
ception of the gospel? Did Paul encounter the same or 
similar adversaries in others of his fields ? 

2. Paul and the ** Pillar Apostles.’’ Which three of the 
Twelve are here (2 : 9) called ‘‘ pillar apostles,’’ and why? 
What was Paul’s relation to them (2 : 6-10), and why is it so 
fully explained here? How did Paul rate himself as com- 
pared with the original apostles? (Gal. 2 : 6-10; 1 Cor. 9:5; 
15 : 5-7.) What right had he to this claim? What sphere of 
Christian activity separate from that of the Twelve was assigned 
to Paul, and why? What difference was there, if any, between 
the gospel preached by Paul and that preached by the original 
apostles? Whence did the Galatian false téachers derive 
their trine ? 








3. The Teaching of the Epistle. 1s its theme a vindication 
of Paul’s teaching of the gospel as a universal and spiritual 
religion ?_ How does Paul show his own authority and trust- 
worthiness ? How does he prove that his conception and 
teaching of tHe gospel is the true and only true one? What is 
Paul's doctrine of ‘ justification by faith’? Who are so jus- 
tified, from what, by whom, why, and when? What is meant by 
‘* good works,’’ and what is their relation to justification by 
faith ? Consider carefully Paul’s conception of the law in its 
relation to the gospel (3 : 24, and elsewhere). What is 
the truly Christian life as here set forth (5 : 13 to 6: 10) 
by the apostle ? Consider the characteristics of the epistle as 
regards its encyclical nature, unity, indignant severity, intense 
earnestness, irresistible apologetic power, lucid doctrinal expo- 
sition, and long autographic postscript. 


[The best commentaries in English upon the Galatian Epistle are those 
by Lightfoot (New York: The Macmillan Co.), Meyer (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalis Co.), and Perowne in Cambridge Bible Series (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.) ; New Testament Introductions, by Gloag, 
Weiss, and Dods (see Study 23).] 


are) 
Lesson 3, July 18, 1897 


Paul at Thessalonica and Berea 


GOLDEN TEXT: They received the word with all readiness 
of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily.—Acts 17: 11. 


(Acts 17: I-12. Memory verses : 10-12.) 


Read 1 Thessalonians 1 and 2. 


COMMON VERSION 


t Now when they had passed 1 
through Am-phip’o-lis and Ap- 
ol-16’ni-a, they came to Thés-sa- 
lo-ni’ca, where was asynagogue 
of the Jews : 2 

2 And Paul, as his manner 
was, went in unte them, and. 
three sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures, 

3 Opening and alleging, that 
Christ must needs have suffered, 
and risen again from the dead ; 
and that this Jesus, whom I 
preach unto you, is Christ. 

4 And some of them believed, 4 
and consorted with Paul and 
Si’las ; and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few. 

5 4 But the Jews which be- 
lieved not, moved with envy, 
took unto them certain lewd 
fellows of the baser sort, and 
eae tn a company,’ and set all 
thg city on an uproar, and as- 
saulted the house of Ja’son, and 
sought to bring them out to the 
people. 


REVISED VERSION 


Now when they had passed 
through Amphipolis and Ap- 
ollonia, they came to Thes- 
salonica, where was a 
synagogue of the Jews: and 

aul, as his custom was, went 
in unto them, and for three 
1 sabbath days reasoned with 
them from the scriptures, 
opening and alleging, that it 
behoved the Christ to suffer, 
and to rise again from the 
dead ; and that this Jesus, 
whom, said he, I proclaim 
unto you, is the Christ. And 
some of them were per- 
suaded, and consorted with 

Paul and Silas ; and of the 
devout Greeks a great multi- 
tude, and of the chief women 
not a few. But the * sg 
being moved with jealousy, 
took unto them certain vile 
fellows of the rabble, and 
gathering a crowd, set the 
city on an uproar; and as- 
saulting the house of Jason, 
they sought to bring them 


w 


wn 


6 And when they found them 6 forth to the people. And 
not, they drew J4’son and cer- when they found them not, 
tain brethren unto the rulers of they dragged Jason and cer- 
the city, crying, These that have tain brethren before the 
turned the world upside down rulers of the city, crying, 
are come hither also ; These that have turned ? the 

7 Whom jJja’son hath re- world upside down are come 
ceived : and these all do con- 7 hither also; whom Jason 
trary to the decrees of Cé’sar, hath received : and these all 
saying that there is another king, act contrary to the decrees of 
one Jesus. Cesar, saying that there is 

8 And they troubled the peo- 8 anotherking, ome Jesus. And 
ple and the rulers of the city, they troubled the multitude 
when they heard these things. and the fulers of the city, 

g And when they had taken when they heard these things. 
security of Ja’son, and of the 9 And when they had taken 
others, they let them go. security from Jason and the 

1o § And the brethren imme- rest, they let them go. 
diately sent away Pauland Si’las 1o And the brethren imme- 


by night unto Be’ré-a: who 
coming ‘hither went into the 
synagogue of the Jews. 

Ir These were more noble 
than those in Thés-sa-lo-ni’ca, 1 
in that they received the word 
with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so. 


diately sent away Paul and 
Silas by night unto Bercea : 
who when they were come 
thither went into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews. ow 
these were more noble than 
those in Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word 
with all readiness of mind, 


~ 


12 Therefore: many of them examining the scriptures 
believed ; also of honourable daily, whether these things 
women which were Greeks, and 12 were so. Many of them 
of men, not a few. therefore believed ; also of 


the Greek women of hon- 
ourable estate, and of men, 
not a few. 





1 Or, weeks *% Gr. the inhabited earth. 


KSA 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 
gether with God.—t1 Cor. 3: 9. 

Lesson TOPIc : Persisting in Holy Activity. 
1. Activity Rewarded, vs. 1-4. 


2. Activity Opposed, vs. 5-9. 
3. Activity Continued, vs. 10-12. 


We are labourers to- 


OUTLINE : { 


Daity Home READINGS: 


M.—ACTS 17: 1-9. } = 
T.—Acts 17 : s0-tg. Paul at Thessalonica and Berea. 


W.—1 Thess. 1: 1-10. The gospel with power. 
T.—1 Thess. 3: 1-13. The apostle’s joy. 


P.—John g§ : 32-39. Search the Scriptures. 
S.—Deut. 6: 1-9. Diligent study. 
S.—Luke 24 : ag-32. Scripture opened. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


_ 
Lesson Analysis 


I, ACTIVITY REWARDED. 


1. Paul's Journeyings : 
Through Amphipolis and Apollonia . . 
That ye may set me forward on my 


In journeyings often (2 Cor. 11 : 


. to Thessalonica (1). 
‘apse (1 Cor. 16 : 6). 
2.°Paul’s Custom : / 

Paul, as his custom was, ... reasoned with them (2). *% 
They proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues (Acts 13 : 5). 
Reasoning and persuading as to. . . the kingdom (Acts 19 4%). 

3- Paul’s Theme : 

This Jesus... is the Christ (3). 

He proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God (Acts 9 : 20). 


Shewing by the scriptures that Jesus was the Christ (Acts 18 : 28), . 


4- Paul’s Reward : 
Some of them were persuaded (4). 
My brethren beloved, . . . my joy and crown (Phil. 4 * 1). 
What is our... crown of glorying? Are not even ye ? (1 Thess. 
2:19) 
II. 
1. From Base Motives : 
Being moved with jealousy (5). 


ACTIVITY OPPOSED. 


* Who is able to stand before jealousy ? ( Prov. :4 


27 : 4). 
The Jews... were filled with jealousy, and contradicted (Acts 
13 : 45): 
2. By Base Accomplices : _ 
Certain vile fellows of the rabble (5). " 


Set two men, sons of Belial, before him (1 Kings 2t : 10). 
Then they suborned men, which said, We have heard him (Acts 
6:11). -* 
3. By Riotous Conduct : 
The Jews... set the city on an uproar;.. 
house (5). 


Pilate saw... that a tumult was ~ aaa (Matt. 27 : 24). 
The city was filled with the confusion (Acts 19 : 29). 


. assaulting the 


4. By Malicious Charges : 

These all act contrary to the decrees of Cesar (7). 
Thou didst curse God and the king (1 Kings ar : 10). 
We found this man. . . forbidding to give tribute (Luke 23 : +), 
5. By Judicial Action : 

They had taken security from Jason and the rest (9). 
Before governors and kings shall ye be brought (Matt. to : 78). 
They... charged them not to speak in the name of Jesus (Acts 

5 : 40). 

III. 


1. In Other Bietds H 

The obretur. . 
(10). 

When on persecute you in th:- city, flee into the next (Matt, 

IO : 23). - 

Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding™(: Cer, 15 : 58). 
2. Amid Nobler Hearers : : ' 

They received thé word, ... examining the scriptures (11). 
Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read (Isa. 34 : 16). 
They have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them (Luke 

16 : 29). 

3- With Blessed Results : 
Many of them therefore believed (12). 


Even of the rulers many believed on him (John f2 : 42). 
A great number that believed turned unto the Lord (Acts 12 ; 21), 


ACTIVITY CONTINUED, 


. sent away Paul and Silas... unto Berea 


—— 


Verse 2.—‘' Paul, as his custom was, went in unto them."’ (f 
Paul's personal character; (2) Paul's customary conduct ; 
Paul's splendid success. ; 

Verse 3.—‘‘ This Jesus...is the Christ.’ (1) This Jesus 
whom they rejected; (2) The Christ, whom they exalted; (3) 
This Jesus the Christ, whom Paul proclaimed. 


Verse 5.—‘‘ Being moved with jealousy.’ Jealousy,—{r) Its 
nature ; ts) Its potency ; (3) Its baseness. 
Verse 8.—‘* They troubled the multitude and the rulers."’ Be- 


lievers‘a source of trouble (1) When falsely presented ; (2) From 
base motives ; (3) Before perverted judges. 

Verse 12.—'‘' Many of them therefore believed.’’ (1) They re- 
ceived the word; (2) te 4 examined the scriptures ; (3) They 
weighed the evidence ; (4) They believed the truth. 


AS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—In the early morning the pre- 
tors sent the lictors with the order to release Paul and 
Silas. Paul, when told of this by the jailer, protested against 
the illegal punishment, and demanded _ that the pretors them- 
selves come: The lictors reporting this to the pretors, the 
latter were in fear, and came to ask Paul and Silas to leave 
the city. This they did, but only after visiting the house of 
Lydia, and comforting the brethren. Luke evidently re- 
mained in Philippi. 
PLaces.—Three of the four cities named were on the great 
Egnatian road, from Dyrrachium, opposite Brundisium, across 


. 


ae, 
: 






, 





a 


; _ which Paul probably sailed to Athens (vs. 14, 15). 
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Macedonia to Thrace. It was seven hundred miles in length. 
“From Philippi to Thessalonica the distance was about one 
hundred miles, divided into nearly equal stages by the two 
intervening cities. Amphipolis was southwest of Philippi, the 
chief city of that district of Macedonia, prominent in the wars 
between Philip and the Athenians. Apollonia, about which 
little is known, was southwest of Amphipolis. Thessalonica, 
the capital of Macedonia, was at the head of the Thermaic 


- Gulf,—an important seaport, once called Thermz, but renamed 


by Cassander in honor of his wife, the sister of Alexander the 
Great. It is now called Saloniki, and is still populous and 
‘prominent. Berea, now Verria, was forty-five miles south of 
west from Thessalonica, The nearest seaport was Dium, from 

Time.—Immediately after the last lesson. According to 
the chronology accepted here, the visit to Thessalonica began 
in A.D. 51, and probably. extended into A.D. 52, though the 
length of the stay in the two cities is not certain. Ramsay, 
whose dates are usually a year earlier, assigns to the Thessa- 
lonian visit from December, A.D. 50, to May, A.D. 51, and 


_ to the Berean the succeeding two or three months. 


“| Oo 
Critical Notes 

Verse 1.—Now when they had passed through: The verb 
is derived from the word ‘ way,’’ or ‘ road,’’ and is very 
appropriately applied here to a journey along the Egnatian 
road. The distances between the cities were convenient for 
single day’s journeys. Thessalonica was probably reached on 
the third day.— Where was a synagogue of the Jews - The first 
they found in Macedonia, Jews were numerous in this im- 
portant city, and are so still. The article is not found in the 
earlier manuscripts, and is not translated in the Authorized 
Version, though occurring in the text followed in that version. 

Verse 2.—And Paul, as his custom was, went in unto them: 
That is, into the synagogue.—And for three sabbath days: 
Or, ‘‘ weeks.’’ But the latter sense is unusual. This was 
the period of activity among the Jews, The Epistles to the 
Thessalonians imply a much longer stay (comp. also Phil. 
4415, 16).—Aeasoned with them: In colloquial discussion 
rather than formal sermon. The correct reading here sums 
up this labor ; the later text points to it! continuance.— From 
the Scriptures: Not ‘‘ out of,’’ the preposition suggesting 
that the Scriptures were the starting-point of the discussions. 
The phrase is properly joined with what precedes. 

Verse 3.—Opening and alleging: These two terms de- 
scribe how Paul ‘‘ reasoned.’’ Probably the former refers to 


’ his treatment of the Scripture cited, and the latter to the set- 


ting forth of new truth ; namely, the assertion and explanation 
of gospel facts fulfilling the Scripture. Other explanations : 
particular and general, analytic and synthetR}*iorms of in- 
Struction.— 7hat it behoved the Christ: The Messiah prom- 
ised in the Old Testament. The necessity is primarily in 
God’s purpose, then in the prophecies he inspired, butvalso in 
our needs as sinners.— 70 suffer, and to rise again from the 
dead: Compare Luke 24 : 26, 46. The two are constantly 
joined in the apostle’s writings (comp, 1 Thess. 4 : 14).—And 
that this Jesus, whom, said he, J proclaim unto you, is the 
Christ: The Revisers insert ‘‘ said he’’ to mark the change 
to the direct address, ‘‘ Proclaim’’ is the term so often oc- 
curring in the Acts. The verse sums up the substance of 


' Paul's preaching to the Jews, who were expecting the Messiah. 


' mainly Greeks. 


_ of woman in Macedonia was quite free. 


Verse 4.—And some of them: That is, of the Jews.— Were 
persuaded: By Paul’s arguments. That they believed is im- 
plied, but not expressed.—Consorted with Paul and Silas: 
The verb is passive in form, and probably means ‘ were 
allotted to;’’ that is, by God. ‘‘Consorted’’ gives the 
middle sense, ‘‘allotted themselves to.’-—Of the devout 
Greek a great multitude: The success among these prose- 
lytes was greater than among the born Jews. A few later 
authorities make two classes here, the devout and the Greeks. 
—And of the chief women not a few: Probably these were 
In Pisidian Antioch the proselytes of this 
class were prominent in the opposition to Paul. The position 
During the stay of 
Paul at Thessalonica he labored for his own support (1 Thess. 
2:9), and was several times aided by the Philippian be- 
lievers (Phil. 4: 16). Hence there must have been a period 
of activity among the Gentiles, who afterward formed the body 
of the church there, This interval is to be placed between 
verses 4 and 5. 

Verse 5.— Aut the Jews : The best authorities omit ‘* which 
believed not.’’ The briefer form implies that the Jews as a 
class opposed Paul.—ASecing moved with jealousy : Compare 
13:45. They were jealous because this new teaching seemed 
to undermine their own influence.— 700k unto them: As 
allies‘in the proposed attack.—Certain vile fellows of the 
rabble > Of the market-place loungers,—a class quite numer- 
ous and ready for mischief.— Gathering a crowd: A riotous 
multitude.—Se¢ the city on an uproar: The tense indicates 
continued action.—And assaulting the house of Jason: Evi- 
dently a believer, in whose house Paul and Silas lived. It is 
generally supposed that he was a Hellenistic Jew, possibly a 
tentmaker with whom Paul wrought.—Aring them forth : 
The compound term is supported by the best authorities. — 7 
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the people; ** Demos’ is here used, the name for a popular 
assembly, Thessalonica being a free city. 

Verse 6.—And when they found them not: How they 
escaped is not stated.— 7hey dragged: implying violence, as 
in 14 : 19.—/ason and certain brethren; Converts ‘and, 
doubtless, residents of the city.— Before the rulers of the city: 
‘* Before ’’ them, as judges. The term ‘‘ politarchs’’ occurs 
only here and in verse 8 in the Acts. It is found on an in- 
scription on an arch at Thessalonica.— 7hese that have turned 
the world upside down ; The Roman world is meant by the 
Greek term ‘‘ the inhabited earth.’’ The description is vivid 
and exaggerated, but contains a suggestion of insurrection as 
the basis for the more detailed political accusation which fol- 
lows.—Are come hither also: The phrase means ‘‘ here they 
are ’’ rather than ‘‘are come hither.’’ ‘‘ Also”’’ implies that 
they had been heard of elsewhere, 

Verse 7.— Whom Jason hath received: implying that he 
had continued to harbor them. This is the ground for bring- 
ing Jason before the politarchs.— 7hese a//: The Christians 
as a class. —Act: Habitual action, or practice, is indicated.— 
Contrary to the decrees of Cesar: That is, the Roman em- 
peror, ‘‘Cesar’’ being at this time an official title. —Saying 
that there is another king, one Jesus: Namely, Jesus. ' The 
Greek term for ‘‘king’’ was usually applied to the Roman 
emperor by Greek-speaking people, though the Latin equiva- 
lent (vex) was a forbidden title for Roman rulers, This 
wresting of a religious tenet into a treasonable political utter- 
ance was not uncommon, Our Lord himself had been accused 
The basis of the charge’ was, doubtless, the 
Messianic teaching of Paul, The Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians indicate that he had put much emphasis upon ‘‘ the 
kingdom ”’ in his preaching among them, and also that they 
had not fully apprehended his meaning. 

Verse 8.—And they troubled the multitude: Not ‘* people,”’ 
as in verse 5, but the crowd.—And the rulers of the city: 
‘* Politarchs,’’ as in verse 6. The accusation had been skil- 
fully framed. It would arouse the prejudices of the multi- 
tude, and would compel the rulers to take some action, for no 
subordinate magistrate dare ignore an accusation of treason. 

Verse 9.—And when they had taken security from Jason 
and the rest; This was the least that the politarchs could do. 
The parties arrested were obliged to give bail, either by money 
or sureties, that they would give no further trouble. It is 
highly probable that they were requested to send Paul and 
Silas out of the city, as the best way of avoiding a new 
tumult. Ramsay insists; with much plausibility, that this 
placing of Jason under bonds was the great hindrance to 
Paul’s revisiting the church, which his epistles show he 
greatly desired to do. 

Verse 10.—And the brethren immediately sent away Paul 
and Silas by night unto Berea; This indicates that the teach- 
ers were in hiding, and that ‘‘ the brethren ’’ 
them away unnoticed by the mob. 
in the party. 


‘In the same way. 


wished to get 
Timothy may have been 
He was with Paul at Berea (v. 14), and the 
reference to him in 1 Thessalonians 3 : 2 implies that he was 
known to the Thessalonian Chyistians. But he may have 
reached Berea later.— Who when they were come thither : The 
emphasis is on their arrival there, not on their journeying.— 
Went into the synagogue of the Jews: According to Paul’s 
custom (comp. v. 2). 

Verse 11.—Now. The Authorized Version fails to render 
this conjunction.— 7hese The Jews in Berea.— Were more 
noble; The Greek word rendered ‘‘ noble,’’ literally ‘* well 
born,’’ appears in the name ‘‘ Eugene.’’ The term is here 
descriptive of character, not of birth or station, as in the 
other passages where it occurs in the New Testament (Luke 
19: 12; 1 Cor. 1 : 26).—/n that they received the word: 
‘* Who were of such a kind as received,’’ etc. This is the 
manifestation of their nobility ; they listened to Paul’s procla- 
mation of the gospel.— With all readiness of mind: It was 
not mere tolerance, the result of indifference, but their minds 
were attentive and open to conviction.— Examining the scrip- 
tures daily: The last word is emphatic, implying that Paul’s 
labors, continued day by day. ‘‘ Examining ’’ is not the same 
word as ‘‘ search’’ in John § : 39. It points to a candid ju- 
dicial investigation, not a search for proof-texts in support of 
their own previous views. The participle is used, to indicate 
that this was the method in which they exhibited their readi- 
ness of mind in receiving the word.— Whether these things 
were so: The truths asserted by Paul (comp. vs. 2, 3). It is 
taken for granted by the writer that such an investigation of 
the"Old Testament would prove to the Jews the Messiahship 
of Jesus. : 

Verse 12.—Many of them therefore believed: In conse- 
quence ‘‘many’’ (not ‘*some,’’ as at Thessalonica) became 
believers.—Also of the Greek women of honourable estate: 
This is more exact than the rendering of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. These were ‘‘ chief women,’’ as in verse 4, but the 
emphasis rests on the fact thet they were ‘‘Greeks.’’ Some 
may have been proselytes, but as a class they were still Gen- 
tiles. The term ‘of honorable estate’’ is that used in 
13 : §0.—O/ men, not a few: These too were Greeks, and, 
by implication, Gentiles also. The period of undisturbed 
success at Berea may have continued for two or three months. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ELEASED from the Philippian prison by the terrified 
pretors, who had exposed themselves to severe punish- 
ment for having beaten Roman citizens without previous trial, 
and, indeed, for havihg subjected them at all to such an in- 
dignity, Paul and Silas readily consented to conceal their 
blunder by at once leaving the city. After a parting interview, 
therefore, with the brethren, in the house of Lydia, they set 
out, with Timothy, on a long westward march of about a hun- 
dred miles along the great military road to Thessalonica, 
which lies at the back of a fine bay at the head of- the Egean 
Sea, looking southwest to the famous Olympus in Thessaly. 
Thirty miles on they reached Amphipolis, the official me- 
tropolis of the region, though Philippi claimed that honor as 
due to itself; but they only passed through it, keeping 
steadily on to Apollonia, thirty miles nearer Thessalonica. 

It would take them about a week to get to their jourfiey’s 
end, for Orientals travel slowly; but the route had been 
charmingly beautiful, and in Thessalonica they might hope for 
success in their work which would efface the memory of their 
sufferings at Philippi. The city rises on the slopes of surround- 
ing hills, which dip their feet in the sea, and was then, as 
now, a place of great commercial activity, Jews abounding in 
it, as they still do, though the present Jewish population speak 
Spanish, being descendants of the Hebrews driven from the 
peninsula by Ferdinand and Isabella. At Philippi there had 
been no synagogue ; here there was a large one, and to this 
Paul betook himself to make use of the permission granted to 
any qualified person of addressing the congregation, which 
opened the way everywhere for the announcement of the new 
faith. . ~ 

His position, however, had become difficult since he had 
begun to admit Gentiles into the brotherhood without circum- 
cision ; and hence, after continued efforts to show from the 
Jewish scriptures that the death and resurrection of the Christ 
had been foretold by the prophets, only a few of his people 
were won over to ‘‘ consort”’ with him and Silas, though he 
had the satisfaction of gaining a “‘ great multitude’ of the 
Greek proselytes hitherto attending the synagogue, and also 
not a few of the chief women of the. city, who, as in other 
parts, had found refuge in Judaism from the hatefulness of the 
prevailing idolatry. 

But this success of the apostles was hard to be borne, for 
the loss of so many supporters was at once a serious financial 
injury, and also alarming as apparently foreshadowing the rise 
of Christianity on the ruin of the old religion. The fact that 
Paul admitted uncircumcised proselytes to brotherhood had 
doubtless spread far and near, for Jewish Christians who 
looked on the new departure as revolutionary were to be found 
in every ghetto. If Paul were let alone, Christianity would 
be turned into a religion for all races, and the glory of the 
Jew as having a monopoly of the favor of heaven must pass 
away. On all grounds, therefore, of the pocket, of the hatred 
of novelty in religion, of the fear of losing their position in 
the city, of seeing a rival synagogue flourish at their expense, 
and of national pride and bigotry, he must be put down. 

That Judaism was a licensed creed, while Christianity was 
not, opened the door to agitation among the rabble of the 
town. Using the pretext of which the accusers of Jesus him- 
self had taken advantage, they raised a cry that Paul and his 
companions were setting up a king in opposition to the empe- 
ror, and bringing to Thessalonica the pestilent teaching which 
had already created disturbance wherever they had been. They 
were lodging with one Jason, whose name with those of 
Aristarchus and Secundus are the only ones of the local 
church which have come down to us (Acts 20: 4). Led on 
by the Jews, the house of Jason was attacked by the mob; 
but, the apostles not being found in it, Jason himself and 
some Christians they caught were dragged before the city 
magistrates (called ‘‘ politarchs ’’ in Thessalonica), who, how- 
ever, contented themselves with binding them over to keep the 
peace, and let them go; for as yet Rome had taken no hostile 
position towards Christianity. 

Paul.must have been long in the city, as the Philippians had 
been able once and again to minister to his necessities, and 
in the “intervals he had supported himself by his own labor 
(Phil..4 : 16; 1 Thess, 2: 9), and it must have been distress- 
ing to be thus driven out. But he had no choice, and set off 
at once by night for Berea, a town about forty miles /away, 
lying twenty miles back from the other side of the great bay 
on which Thessalonica stands. It is still a place of about two 
thousand families, but was then much larger, and stood on a 
river which rushes through a deep gorge near, on its passage 
to the sea, across a rich plain. The Jews here wére of a 
better class than those of Thessalonica, and treated the mis- 
sioners with correspondingly greater respect, listening readily 
to Paul, and testing his doctrine by laborious examination of 
the Scriptures which he quoted in his addresses. He must 
have been months in the town, for many were won to the 
néw faith, not a few high-born women and men among others. 

But the furious malignity of Thessalonica was determined 
to stop this success while it could, and sent off emissaries te 
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mob in Berea, as they had done so effectually in 
= on Indeed, for years after they seem to have 
troubled all the churches within their reach (1 Thess. 3: 35 
~ 2 Cor. 7:5; 8:2), and their first attack had been so violent 
that news of it spread from ghetto to ghetto over all Mace- 
donia and Achaia (2 Thess. 1:7). The result at Berea was 
that ‘‘ immediately the brethren sent forth Paul to go as far 
as the sea.’’ Silas and Timothy, however, remained behind, 
but Paul took a ship for Athens, where he awaited his com- 


panions. 
Bournemouth, England. 
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Thessalonica and Berea 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


‘¢ C(XHAMEFULLY entreated at Philippi,’’ Paul tells the 

Thessalonians, he ‘‘ waxed bold in our God to’’ 
preach to them. His experience in the former city might well 
have daunted a feebler faith, but opposition affected Paul as 
little as a passing hailstorm dints a rock. To change the 
place was common sense ; to. abandon the work would have 
been sin. But Paul’s brave persistence was not due to his 
own courage; he drew it from God. Because he lived in 
communion with him, his courage ‘‘ waxed’’ as dangers 
gathered. He knew that he was doing a daring thing, but he 
knew who was his helper. So he went steadily on, whatever 
might front him. His temper of mind andthe source of it are 
wonderfully revealed in his simple words. 

The transference to Thessalonica illustrates another princi- 
ple of his action ; namely, his preference of great centers of 
population as fields of work. He passes through two less 
important places to establish himself in the great city. It is 
wise to fly at the head. Conquer the cities, and the villages 
will fall of themselves. That was the policy which carried 
Christianity through the empire like a prairie fire. Would 
that later missions had adhered to it ! 

The methods adopted in Thessalonica were the usual ones. 
Luke bids us notice that Paul took the same course of action 
in each place ; namely, to go to the synagogue first, if there 
was one, and there to prove that Jesus was the Christ. The 
three Macedonian towns already mentioned seem not to have 
had synagogues. Probably there were comparatively few 
Jews in them, and these were ecclesiastically dependent on 
Thessalonica, We can fancy the growing excitement in the 
synagogue, as for three successive sabbaths the stranger urged 
his proofs of the two all-important but most unwelcome asser- 
tions, that their own scriptures foretold a suffering Messiah, 
—a side of Messianic prophecy which was ignored or passion- 
ately denied. Many a vehement protest would be shrieked 
out with flashing eyes and abundant gesticulation as he 
‘* opened ’’ the sense of Scripture, and ‘‘ quoted passages, ’’— 
for that is the meaning here of the word rendered ‘“‘ alleging.’’ 
He gives us a glimpse of the hot discussions when he says 
that he preached ‘‘ in much conflict’? (1 Thess. 2: 2). 

With whatever differences in manner of presentation, the 
true message of the Christian teacher is still the message that 
woke such opposition in the synagogue of Thessalonica,—the 
bold proclamation of the personal Christ, his death and res- 
urrection. And with whatever differences, the instrument of 
conviction is still the Scriptures, ‘‘the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God.’’ The more closely we keep our- 
selves to that message and that weapon the better. 

The effects of the faithful preaching of the gospel are as 
uniform as the method. It does one of two things to its hear- 
ers,—either it melts their hearts and leads them to faith, or it 
stirs them to more violent enmity. It is either a stone of 
stumbling or a sure corner-stone. We either build on or fall 
over it, and at last are crushed by it. The converts included 
Jews and proselytes in larger numbers, as may be gathered 
from the distinction drawn by ‘‘ some,’’—referring to the for- 
mer, and ‘‘a great: multitude,’’— referring to the latter. 
Besides these there were a good many ladies of rank and re- 
finement, as was also the case presently at Berea. Probably 
these, too, were proselytes. 

The prominence of women among the converts, as soon as 
the gospel is brought into Europe, is interesting and prophetic. 
The fact of the social position of these ladies may suggest that 
the upper classes were freer from superstition than the lower, 
and may point a not favorable contrast with present social 
conditions, which do not result in a similar accession of wo- 
men of ‘‘ honorable estate ”’ to the church. 

Opposition follows as uniform a course as the preaching. 
The broad outlines are the same in each case, while the local 
coloring varies. If we compare Paul’s narrative in 1 Thessa- 
lonians, which throbs with emotion, and, as it were, pants 
with the stress of the conflict, with Luke’s calm account in 
the lesson, we see not only how Paul felt, but why the Jews 
got up a riot. Luke says that they ‘‘ became jealous.”” Paul 
expands that into they are ‘contrary to all men ; forbidding 
us to speak to the Gentiles that they may be saved.”’ So it 
as M was rage that their Jewish prerogative was infringed, and 





the children’s bread offered to the dogs, that stung them to 
violent opposition, Israel had been chosen that it might be 
God’s witness, and diffuse the treasure it possessed through 
all the world. It had become, not the dispenser, but the 
would-be monopolist, of its gift. Have there been no com- 
munities in Christian days animated by the same spirit ? 

There were plenty of loafers in the market-place ready for 
any mischief, and by no means particular about the, pretext 
for a riot, Anything that would give an opportunity for hurt- 
ing somebody, and for loot, would attract them as corruption 
does flesh-flies.. So the Jewish ringleaders easily got a crowd 
together. To tell their real reasons would scarcely have done, 
but to say that there was a house to be attacked, and some for- 
eigners to be dragged out, was enough for the present, Jason’s 
house was probably Paul’s temporary home, where, as he tells 
us in 1 Thessalonians 2: 9, he had worked at his trade, that 
he might not be burdensome to any. Possibly he and Silas 
had warning of the approach of the rioters, and had got away 
elsewhere. At all events, the nest was empty, but the crowd 
must have its victims, and so, failing Paul, Jason was laid hold 
of. His offense was a very shadowy one. But since his day 
there have been maay martyrs, whose only crime was ‘‘ har- 
boring ’’ Christians, or heretics, or recusant priests, or cove- 
nanters. If a bull cannot gore a man, it will toss his cloak. 

The. charge against Jason is that he receives the apostle 
and his party, and constructively favors their designs. The 
charge against them is that they are revolutionists, rebels 
against the emperor, and partisans of a rival. Now we may 
note three things about the charge. First, it comes with a 
very distinct taint of insincerity fromi Jews, who were, to say 
the least, not remarkable for loyalty or peaceful obedience. 
It is the Gracchi complaining of sedition. A Jew zealous for 
Cesar is an anomaly, which might excite the suspicions of the 
least suspicious ruler. The charge of breaking the peace 
comes with remarkable appropriateness from the leaders of a 
riot. They were the troublers of the city; not -Paul, peace- 
fully preaching in the synagogue. The wolf scolds the lamb 
for fouling the river. 

Again, the charges are a violent distortion of the truth. 
Possibly the Jewish ringleaders believed what they said, but 
more probably they consciously twisted Paul’s teachings, be- 
causé they knew that no charge would excite so much hos- 
tility or be so damning as those which they made. The mere 
suggestion of treason was often fatal. The wild exaggeration 
that the Christians had ‘‘ turned the whole civilized world up- 
side down’’ betrays passionate hatred and alarm,”if it was 
genuine, or crafty determination to rouse the mob, if it was 
consciously trumped up. But whether the charges were be- 
lieved or not by those who made them, here were Jews dis- 
claiming their nation’s dearest hope, and, like the yelling 
crow@at the crucifixion, declaring they have no king but Cesar. 
The degradation of Israel was completed by these fanatical 
upholders of its prerogatives. 

But, again, the charges were true in a far other sense than 
their bringers meant. For Christianity is revolutionary, and 
its very aim is to turn the world upside down, since the wrong 
side is uppermost at present, and Jesus, not Cesar, or any 
king or emperor or tsar, is the true Lord and ruler of men. 
Only, the revolution which he makes is the revolution of indi- 
viduals, turning them from darkness to light; for he molds 
single souls first and society afterwards. Violence is always 
a mistake, and the only way to change evil customs is to 
change men’s natures, and then the customs drop away of 
themselves. The true rule begins with the sway of hearts ; 
then wills are submissive, and conduct is the expression of 
inward delight in a law which is sweet because the lawgiver 
is dear, 

Missing Paul, the mob fell on Jason and the brethren. 
They were ‘‘ bound over to keep the peace.’’ Evidently the 
rulers had little fear of these alleged desperate revolutionaries, 
and did-as little as they dared, without incurring the reproach 
of being tepid in their loyalty. 

Probably the removal of Paul and his traveling companions 
from the neighborhood was included in the terms to which 
Jason had to submit. Their hurried departure does not seem 
to have been caused by a renewal of disturbances. At all 
events, their Berean experience repeated that of Philippi and 
of Thessalonica, with one great and welcome difference. The 
Berean Jews did exactly what their compatriots elsewhere 
would not do,—they looked into the subject with their own 
eyes, and tested Paul’s assertions by Scripture. ‘* There- 
fore,’’ says Luke, with grand confidence in the impregnable 
foundations of the faith, ‘‘ many of them believed.’’ 

True nobility of soul consists in willingness to receive the 
word, combined with diligent testing of it. Christ asks for 
no blind adhesion. The true Christian teacher wishes for no 
renunciation, on the part of his hearers, of their own judg- 
ments. ‘‘ Open yourmouth and shut your eyes, and swallow 
what I give you,’’ is-not the language of Christianity, though 
it has sometimes been the demand of its professed missionaries. 
And not the teacher only, but the taught also, have been but 
too ready to exercise blind credulity instead of intelligent ex- 
amination and clear-eyed faith. If professing Christians 
to-day were better acquainted with the Scriptures, and more 
in the habit. of bringing every new doctrine to them as its 


touchstone, there would be less currency of errors and firmer 
grip of truth. 


Fallowfi:ld, Manchester, England. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND Paul, as his custom was (v. 2). Evidently the apos- 

tle did not do things in-hap-hazard way. He had a 
definite plan of procedure. That plan he held to whenever 
possible, bending things to it, This/was his settled plan, —in 
every place to make first onset for Jesus in the synagogue, 
because there he could get widest and bést audience. Heed 
the suggestion. Have a plan for things. A day with a plan 
in it will be a day organized, and so a day accomplishing. If 
you loosely hit this thing or that as it chances to lie around, 
you cannot live victoriously. ‘‘ Order is heaven’s first law.’’ 

And for three sabbath days. The apostle kept at things, 
He did not begin and stop. Persistence’ is a great virtue, 
If you. cannot make the impression you want to one’ Sunday 
upon your class, try again next Sunday,—keep at it. I know 
a teacher who began a class in most discouraging circum- 
stances. At first it looked like failure for her; but in all 
deft prayerful visiting, with lesson-thoroughly-prepared ways 
she kept at it. Now her class is a glory and a delight. Do 
not let your class become discouraged. If you patiently, 
wisely, lovingly persist, failure to-day will change to victory in 
a day ahead. 

Reasoned with them from the scriptures, opening and 
alleging (v. 3). Never allow yourself to despise the Old 
Testament, See how Paul depended on it, and used it in 
preaching Christ. The Old Testament is the root of which 
the New Testament is the tree. Our Lord Jesus Christ did 
not come into the world unheralded. The ages waited for 
him, prophets pointed to him. ‘‘ Until he came, inspired men 
had always looked onward to something that was to come,— 
something that was not yet there. The future was filled for 
them bya coming one. Jesus made a stupendous claim when 
he claimed to be the Christ, and asserted that all earlier rev- 
elation, all earlier providence of God in Israel, had its chief 
end and its consummation in him.’’ It is good to get vision 
of such things ; it enhances Christ, Study your Old Testa- 
ment to see how, as the bloom is in the seed, Christ is in it. 

That it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise again from the 
dead. Atonement and resurrection, —these are the essentials 
of the good news of God. That is a pathetic account of the 
death of Siddartha Booddha, the light of Asia. He was eighty- 
four. His strength was failing him. Toward the going down 
of the sun, he neared a forest. He was too weak to go far- 
ther. His weeping disciples laid him beneath a tree, and 
there his soul passed quietly away; and he has never been 
heard of more, save as an influence and.a memory. How 
different is our Christ! He taught; he wrought out atone- 
ment, dying on the suffering cross. But death could not hold 
him. By resurrection he set certifying seal on all he had 
taught and wrought, and now he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us. What a great and gracious gospel is eurs ! 
Christ suffers for our sins that they may be forgiven, and rises 
from the dead for our daily help. Not one who has been, but 
one who is, is the object of our faith. 

And some of them were persuaded, and consorted with Paul 
and Silas (v. 4). Being convinced, they acted on their convic- 
tions. That was brave and right. Do not simply accept the 
truth, but stand for it in public confession. Let your flag fly. 
What would you think of a soldier ashamed of the banner of 
his country? But I have known people who said they were 
Christians, but wanted to keep the flag of a public confession 
furled. He is-a poor soldier who does not glory in his flag, 
He is a poor Christian who will not consort with Christians, 
join the church, openly profess his faith. 

The house of Jason (v.5). We know nothing of this Jason, 
save that he was a kinsman of the Apostle. But history em- 
balms him as a good, true man, How this brave opening of 
his house for the Apostle shines like a star! A good deed 
never dies. 

These that have turned the world upside down are come 
hither also (v. 6), God causes even the wrath of man to 
praise him, These rioting enemies of Christianity unwittingly, 
but accurately, tell the truth about it. The precise meaning 
of Christianity is that it turns the bad down and the good up. 
Bid it do that for you; bid it crown the right over you, and 
put the wrong beneath your feet. 

There is another king, one Jesus (vy. 7). Again these ene- 
mies of Christianity unwittingly tell the truth. Not only must 
Jesus be Saviour for you, he must also be King over you. In 
these two relations, of Saviour and Lord, must you accept 
him. He will not dethrone Cesar, but he will show you how 
you ought to serve Cesar, how you should righteously render 
to Cesar the things belonging to Cesar, and to God the things 
belonging to God. Christianity is good citizenship. 

These were more noble than those in Thessalonica (v. 11). 
They were open-minded toward the truth, they were willing 
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to receive it, they sedulously and constantly and intelligently 
tested it, Such freedom from prejudice, readiness to investi- 
gate, swift welcome when the truth is seen, are the true marks 
of a noble mind. 


Philadelphia. 
ASA 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
Sought, Found; Scorned, Lost 


HE self-sufficient, scientific geologist said there could be 

no gold at Cripple Creek, the geologic formation made 
_it impossible. The humble digging miner said, ‘‘Gold is 
where you find it. Let us-experiment with pick and shovel.’’ 
So Cripple Creek is pouring out its millions. 

What golden doctrines did Paul declare? What did he re- 
gard as the prime essentials of the world-saving religion ? 

1. That the Christ must needs have suffered, 

2. And risen again from the dead, and 

3. This Jesus whom I preach, having fulfilled all these con- 
ditions and prophecies, must inevitably be the Christ (v. 3). 

Here is abundant gold. No, gold is dross cothpared to 
this wisdom. This is the great world-saving doctrine for 
preachers and teachers to inculcate. One has vicariously 
suffered to take away sin ; he has risen from the dead in proof 
of his claims and power, and we have found the man. We 
know him by name. We offer his actual presence and power 
to you, to take away sin. ° ” 

Now what does the self-satisfied scientific geologist and 
theologist do? Raises a riot of lewd fellows of the baser sort. 
When any Paul preaches the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
many silversmiths, whose craft is in danger, yell for two 
hours, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians! ’’ Such passion 
and prejudice make it impossible to receive the gentle Com- 
forter. Such din numbs any mind. 

But the Bereans, humble, out-of-the-way people, took men- 
tal shovel and pick, and went to digging. They opened the 
Scriptures. There lay the glittering treasures. They took 
their fill. Searching the Scriptures indicates and requires a 
‘nobility of mind. Their minds had a readiness for the truth, 
as the land has for showers, or the bud for the sun. 

Notwithstanding the riot and row, a church was founded in 
Thessalonica, as witness two of Paul’s epistles. A church 
founded in the face of such opposition would be sure to be 
heroic, See 1 Thessalonians 1: 3-10. As in Ephesus, the 
wrath of man is made to praise God. 


University Park, Colo. 


SAS 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AUL and Silas were ‘‘ whipped’ as to their bodies, but 
not ‘* whipped ’’ as to their spirits. This is apparent 
from their action. Fleeing from Philippi, they did not hold 
theirfpeace, but began once more to preach the truth of a 
risen Christ, the only Saviour of men. In Thessalonica, they 
had the usual experiences of success with some of their hear- 
ers, and failure with others. Envy worked here just as in the 
case of their own Master, and men sought their lives. So they 
had to flee once more. In Berea, they had a new experience, 
for here they found Jews who were willing to search the Word, 
to see whether what these men said, was true. The result 
was, that many of them believed, and turned to the Lord. 

Now in this lesson there are two points of practical value to 
us. One is that found in the accusation that Paul’s enemies 
brought against him and Silas, that they ‘‘ turned the world 
upside down.’’ This charge was true, and that was just what 
these two men had come to Europe to do. But instead of 
its being an evil thing to do, it was as grand a thing as any one 
could propose for himself. For the world was at this very 
time upside down in many things, and to be put right side 
up it need to be turned ‘‘upside down.’’ The world was 
wrong side up in its conception of God. This was apparent 
in every city, for was not the whole Roman and Grecian world 
full of idolatry? Were men not worshiping wood and stone, 
and silver and gold? The world was wrong side up, in that 
it was full of licentiousness, and even the temples of the gods 
were hotbeds of vice. The world was wrong side up in that 
slavery was everywhere dominant, and men were bought and 
sold like cattle. Yes, in nearly every particular the world 
was wrong side up at this very time, and Paul longed to set it 
up right. It was therefore grand testimony to the success 
of his efforts to have it said that he was turning the world 
upside down. 

But the world is not right side up yet. In some particulars 
it is better off than it was in Paul’s time. But there are many 
things that we see that are still all awry. To be made right, 
they must be turned upside down, and then only will they be 
tight side up again. The only business of the believer to-day 
is to set things right side up, and he who does the most of 








this is the most useful Christian. It may be well to ask our- 
selves this question: ‘‘How much am I doing toe turn this 
world upside down ? 

One more lesson we may urge. It is drawn from the action 
of the men-in Berea, who daily searched the Scriptures. If we 
follow their example, we shall reach the same results as those 
to which they came. No man need be in spiritual darkness 
who will go to the Word of God daily, and study it prayerfully. 
God will show that man the way of life, and guide him in the 
path of duty. We have the guide-book, and, if we follow it, 
all will be well. If not, whose fault is it? With the way 
pointed out and the needed help offered, we are to blame if 
we neglect to follow the advice given. No Sunday-school 
scholar will be able at the last day to say, ‘“‘ Lord, I did not 
have any chance to know the way, and so am not responsible 
for not having trodden it.”’ 


New York City. 
ASA 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a le ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course, The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times.- Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.) 
1-15; 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over rapidly Acts 17: 1-15, and then reread, noting 
the following details : (1.) Paul passed through two important 
cities without preaching in them. Does the last sentence of 
verse I indicate the probable reason? (2.) The naturalness 
of his double theme when preaching to Jews ; (3) the various 
classes of people brought under the influence of the gospel ; 
(4) the real cause of the Jewish movement against the evan- 
gelists ; (§) the formal complaint made before the magistrates ; 
(6) the real difference between the people of Berea and those 
of Thessalonica ; (7) the way in Which Paul seemed to be 
singled out as the special object of bitter and persistent hatred 
(v. 14). 

Read also rapidly through 1 Thessalonians 1 : I to 3: 13, 
noting the references made by Paul to his first visit of evan- 
gelization. 


Acts 17: 1 Thessalonians I to 3. 


II, Topics AND QUESTIONS FOR DiscussION. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Ramsay, 226-236; Thatcher, 172-179; Vaughan, 372-382 ; 
Maurice, 269-281 ; Stifler, 162-164 ; Taylor, ‘‘ Paul,’’ 242-258 ; 
Farrar, chapter i; Conybeare, chapter 9; Iverach, 100-106 ; 
Lumby, 215-220; Lindsay, 78-81; Plumptre, 270-275 ; Rice, 
218-223 ; Hackett, 194-197. 

1. The Journey to Thessalonica, (1.) What reasons can 
be suggested for the selection of Thessalonica as the next 
abiding-place ? [Riddle: v.1. Geikie: § 2. McLaren: -2. 
Ewing. } 

2. Pauls Preaching at Thessalonica., (2.) What are the 
three heads of his sermon? If pure Greeks by race could be 
numerously converted by such preaching, what inference must 
‘we draw in regard to their earlier religious education? (3.) 
What classes of people were affected by Paul’s preaching ? 
If ‘*noble ladies in great numbers *’ could hear a public 
speaker, what does it indicate in regard to the position of 
women in Macedonia? (Comp. Acts 17:12; 16:13, 14; 
13:50.) [Riddle: v. 4. Geikie: J 3. McLaren: { 6.] 

3. His Length of Residence. (4.) Comparing Philippians 
4: 16 with 17 : 4, would we infer that Paul spent a few weeks 
only, or a few months, in Thessalonica ? [Geikie : ] 6.] 

4. His Work in Thessalonica. (5.) Read over 1 Thessa- 
lonians 1-3, and pick out what Paul says in regard to his own 
personal bearing while among them. (6.) From the same 
chapters, pick out what he says about the Thessalonian church, 
both at this time and later. 

5. The Departure. (7.) Note the real cause of the raising 
of a disturbance, and the reason alleged. Was the latter a 
lie, or a ‘‘half-truth’’? [Riddle: vs. 5, 7. Geikie: { 4. 
McLaren: {J 10-12] (8.) Ramsay explains verse 9 and 
1 Thessalonians 2: 18 together. Jason was not ‘‘ bound 
over ’’ to keep the peace, but to keep Paul away. How can such 
a scheme be called a device of Satan ? [Riddle: v. 9. Geikie : 
75. McLaren: § 13. Tristram: { 3.] 

6. Pauls “‘Warfare.”’ (¢.) What hints do we gain from 
this lesson regarding the effectiveness of the preaching of Paul 





policy as missionaries? (McLaren: [J 3-5.] (10) “One 
whose habitual life at this time was that: of a hated"and hunted 
outcast,’’—is this expression of Farrar’s regarding Paul too 
rhetorical ? [Geikie : last .] 

III. THe LeapING THovuGHTs. 

It is interesting to note the relations between Paul and his 
environment,—the zeal with which a whole-hearted accept- 
ance of his message (1 Thess. 2: 13) inspired him, the far- 
sighted prudence with which he avoided unnecessary peril, his 
indomitable courage in the face of possible danger, his per- 
sonal solicitude for his converts, etc. How closely it paral- 
lels the environment of many evangelists and ministefs of 
to-day ! 

The two prime reasons for opposition to. Paul’s work were 
unwillingness to undergo pecuniary loss for the sake of the 
gospel, and religious jealousy. - Are these hindrances un- 
known to-day ? 

Does Paul’s career as a missionary in Macedonia seem any 
more wonderful than the career of a modern missionary? If 
in results it can be paralleled, where do we locate Paul's real 
significance as a missionary ? 


New Haven, Conn. 


AAS 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
~ By Faith Latimer 


UESTION in review of last lesson the midnight scene, 
Q the changed jailer, the merciful care the prisoners re- 
ceived as the night wore on to day. Then the jailer 
received a message sent from the magistrates, which he deliv- 
ered to Paul, ‘‘ Let those: men go,’’ and the jailer added 
kindly to his new friends, ‘‘ Now therefore come forth, and go 
in peace.’’ Paul, with his fine sense of justice, would not 
accept such permission, but said, ‘‘They have beaten us 
publicly, uncondemned, men that are Romans, and have cast 
us into prison; and do they now cast us out privily? Nay, 
verily, but let them come themselves and bring us out.” 
When the officers found that the men they had thought poor 
homeless Jews were really Romans, whom they had unlaw- 
fully beaten and imprisoned, they were afraid, and. gladly 
helped them to go away from the city. Who in Philippi had 
begged them to abide at her house? Paul and Silas went 
again to her home for some parting words of comfort to the 
Christian friends in Philippi, and then went away. In Sun- 
day-school teaching everything is of value which can make 
Bible events and characters a real knowledge of once liv- 
ing people, traveling, talking, working, planning, unlike 
our dim, hazy ideas of the story. Hence the need of some 
geographical and historical facts rélating to the scenes of 
Paul’s labors, especially now that all nations are interested in 
the movements of Turks and Greeks and the events of war. 
But do not let the interest in the present conflicts in those 
lands overlook the lessons of Paul’s mission among the 
ancient people there. 

Thessalonica.—When Luke wrote of Philippi, he said, ‘* We 
were in that city abiding certain days,’’ but when he wrote of 
leaving Philippi, he said, ‘‘ 74ey came to Thessalonica.’’ So 
it seems that Luke did riot leave with Paul, Silas, and Timothy. 
Thessalonica was anciently called Therma, from some hot 
springs near the city. Three hundred years before Christ, 
Cassander of Macedon enlarged and beautified the city, and 
named it Thessalonica, in honor of his wife, the daughter of 
Philip, who had been so named because, when an infant, her 
father, Philip of Macedon, had just won a battle at Thessaly. 
The city is now called Salonica, and has seventy thousand in- 
habitants, about forty thousand of them being Greeks and 
Jews. It has always been a city of manufactures and com- 
merce. It is on the side of a high hill, a walled town of Tur- 
key, on the north side or end of Gulf Salonica. It is noted 
for its beautiful buildings, arches, -and. churches. One of 
these memorial triumphal arches, built of large blocks of mar- 
ble, is said to have been erected in honor of Augustus, to 
commemorate the battle of Philippi. Another sculptured 
arch of brick and marble is a monument for a victory of Con- 
stantine, and some of the inscribed stones are now preserved 
in the British Museum in London. It is believed by many 
that Paul preached in one ef the churches. It was erly 
the Church of St: Sophia, now a mosk. What can you’ 
Salonica, as you have learned of it in’ ancient history in your 
day-school, It has had many wars and changes, but several 
years ago was captured by the Turks. It seems like a line 
from newspaper despatches now to read that in 1822 “a 
butchery of the Greeks took place there.’’ This was the city 
where Paul found a Jewish synagogue, and for three succes 
sive sabbaths he went ‘‘as his castom was.’’ He began his 
work among the Jews. He taught the Scriptures, and of 
Jesus Christ’s suffering, death, and rising from the dead. He 


showed that the promised Christ of Scripture was the risen . 


Christ, the Saviour of the world. Some of the Jews believed. 
tne cis abs soe tenia agama nae 
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and others?  WhatJedications of their methods and geucral— 
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1 followers of Paul and Silas,—better. 
Some Envi .—The same story m : 
seechak ur me etl in Philippi, in Iconium, in Antioch. 
How was Paul treated in those’ places? What was done to- 
Paul at Lystra? The rough crowd who gathered in Thessa- 
lonica assaulted even the house where Paul and Silas had been 
~ staying. Who was Jason? To 


whom did the rude outlaws 
_drag Jason and some of the 





Christians? They charged that 
Jason had received the men who ‘‘turned the world upside 
" down,’’ and sinned against Cesar, saying, *‘ There is another 
- king,—Jesus.” How was it arranged that Paul and Silas 
were allowed to go away? Paul longed to visit there again, 
he wrote in his First Epistle to the Thessalonians. He 
heard from Timothy, who was there, and was cheered with 
jad tidings of their faith and love. 
Berea.—Paul and Silas were sent by night to the city of 
. Again they went to a synagogue of the Jews, and at 
t were not disturbed, Luke says of the Bereans that they 
ere “more noble than those in Thessalonica.’’ How were 
hey more noble? We read of no victories in war, no con- 
srors, statesmen, or philosophers connected with them, as 
hey were in Thessalonica, yet ‘* more noble.’’ Oné may 
nok in vain to find many records of Berea or her citizens out- 
de of the few lines in which Luke immortalized the studious 
cripture-searching Bereans. How did they receive the 
ord? How often did they examine the Scriptures? Many 
f them ‘‘ therefore believed.’? What do you understand by 
hat word “‘therefore’’? Could the words of the Golden 
Text be truthfully said of you? 
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Louisville, Ky. 
RAY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


MONG the furnishings of the primary room should be a 

Bible in large print, Mlustrated, if possible. It should 

be often referred to. In it show the part which the apostles 

had. Its name, ‘‘ Scriptures,’’ should be often reviewed, A 

roll should be shown and explained. If you have no separate 

room, with its conveniences, frequently carry your own Bible, 
and do the same with it. 


Objects. 

Some switches or chains of paper, or a drawing of them, 
may serve to introduce the’ review of the last lesson. Con- 
tinue the line of travel, marking the next stopping-plece with 
‘the selected emblem of light, whether star or candle. 


Presentation of Lesson, and General Truth Contained in It. 

Almost every child has felt in some degree the unhappiness 
of being alone and strange. Use this as a point of contact, 
and they can sympathize with Paul and Silas arriving tired, 
hungry, and strange, in the great city, their food gone, and 
scarcely any money. A child similarly situated would want, 
more than anything, ‘‘to go home.’’ So might Paul and 
Silas, but they were doing an errand for Jesus, and could not 
go back till it was done. Jesus is the best Friend, so they 
went where they could talk about him. The place we have 
in which to talk about Jesus we call Sunday-school. The 
place they had, which was something like ours, they called a 
synagogue. 

Draw a ground plan of a synagogue, comparing it, mean- 
time, with your room. The differences will fix attention, and 
the children will delight in the queer word. Tell of Paul’s week- 
day work at tent-making, and, as reproduction of the first 
division of the lesson story, let the class tell where he would 
go Sundays, which part of the Bible he had, and what he 
called it Paul’s theme was always, ‘‘He came, he died, he 
rose.’’ It would be wel! to have the references marked, that 
you may say of Paul’s scripture, It was here it told that Jesus 
should be born at Bethlehem (Micah 5 : 2); here, that he 
should die (Isa. 53); here, that he should rise (Psa. 16 : 10). 

Two kinds of people are strongly depicted. One picture is 
negative ; one, positive. After telling the story of Thessalo- 
nica and Berea, through questions condense the characteristics 
of each, in contrast to each other, putting them on the black- 
board, and repeating them. Such repetition has a kind of 
rhythm that is lawful and helpful. Each child may have seen 
an angry man ; a mob consists of many such. 

It is thought Jason had to promise that Paul should not ‘re- 
turn. Those who try to make others do wrong are the worst 
of people. Some believed. Contrast the others, and the 
Golden Text follows naturally. Let -the class decide which 
were the better. Such people we call noble ; they were truly 
good. Teach the general truth, ‘‘ Tis only noble to be good,”’ 
mpressing it by several repetitions. 

: Application. 
Which were the noble people, and why ? May children be 
hoble ? Give imstance. A little girl had lost her pretty birth- 
"“Y present, # ring, but dared not mention it, fearing punish- 
nt. ‘When asked by her mother where it was, she told the 
ath, im spite of her fears and the temptation to deceive. 

































































Think of her joy in right doing when the slowly unclosing 


hand of the mother showed the ring lying im its palm. Any 
instance will serve, so long as it has the ring of a true child 
experience. This selected and altered verse, thoroughly 
taught, will be of great service to a child : 
‘* Who says ‘I will’ to what is right, 
‘I won't’ to what is wrong, 
Although a tender little child, 
Is noble, good, and strong."’ 
Lawrence, Kan. 


tors,’’—a Roman title, for that was a Roman colony, —but here 
they are in a Greek free city, and the authorities have a Greek 
title, meaning ‘‘ rulers of the city’? But no mention of such a 
title had been found until, a few years ago, on a triumphal arch 
which spanned the chief street of the city, was discovered an 
inscription in Greek, giving the names of the seven ‘ poli- 
tarchs ’’ of the city. Among these seven it is interesting to 
notice that three of the names, Sopater, Gaius, and Secundus, 
are also names of friends of Paul in this neighborhood. Thus 
we find Luke describing the magistrates of Thessalonica by a 


“title mot given to them in books, from which an impostor 
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Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





HOW TO BE “ NOBLE,”’ 


THE BEREANS 
RECEIVED 
stubieD THE WORD OF GOD. 
BELIEVED 


IT 18 EASY 10 OPPOSE. 
IT 18 NOBLE 10 EXAMINE.- 

















1 FOR ROMANS 15 : 4 
GOD'S WH ME: JOSHUA 1: 8. 
WORD ix PSALM US I 
Trenton, N. /. 
KAS 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* Thine earthly sabbaths, Lord, we love."’ 
“Oh, how I love thy holy law."’ 

‘* Jesus, I my cross have taken.’’ 

‘Alas ! and did my Saviour bleed?"’ 

* Joy to the world ! the Lord is come."’ 

** All hail, the power of Jesus’ name."’ 
"To-day we are telling a wonderful story.'’ 
‘Blessed Bible ! how I love it." 


KS 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE prophet, foretelling the return of the elect people from 
captivity, depicts God as going before his people in their 

long and weary march across the Syrian deserts, with the state 

and style of an Oriental king. To this day, when the Sultan 

goes to visit any of the remoter parts of his dominions, he is 

preceded by a body of road-makers, who fill up” the hollows, 

level the heights, straighten out crooked places, and remove 

all unevenness. So, it was said, God’s presence with his 

people would secure them a highway in the desert (Isa. 40 : 

3-5)- John the Baptist not inaptly applied the prophecy to 

the coming of the Messiah (John 1:23). In a broad but 
external sense it is applicable to the Roman Empire, which, 
succeeded the Assyrian and preceded the British empires, as 
the second of the three great road-making powers. Purely 
for military and governmental purposes, Rome had connected 
both the nearer und the remoter districts of its dominions by 
great military ways, which, in part, last and are in use until 
this day. It was in the cities along these roads that the Apos- 

tle labored in the gospel, gathering everywhere churches which 
were to become missionary centers, not only for the districts 
around those cities, but the great stream of human life which 
flowed through them. In this he showed himself a master of 

gospel strategy, as every church so placed would be doubly 
valuable as securing contact of the host of officials, soldiers, 

travelers, and traders with the truth in Christ. Before his 
work in southeastern Europe and western Asia was ended, he 
had thus seized on the stragetic points of the central provinces 
of the empire, and had laid the foundation for a church wide 
enough to embrace the Roman world. 


Philadelphia. 
KS 


Oriental Lésson- Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


+ HE Rvuvers or THe Crry.’’—The Greek word so/i- 

tarche occurs nowhere else, and is not found in 
classical authors. And here comes in one of the most remark- 
able incidental illustrations of the accuracy and local knowledge 
of Luke. At Philippi they had been brought before the “‘ pre- 


might have gathered the fact, but found only on an ancient 
monument, accidentally brought to light in modern times, and 
which has been lately secured, and placed in the British 
Museum. 

‘* WHEN THEY HAD TAKEN SECURITY OF JASON, AND OF 
THE OTHERS.’’—That is to say, taken bail as security that the 
parties should appear on the day/of trial, and by this the Chris-° 
tian community was made responsible for any disturbance 
meanwhile. As the Jews would have made an uproar if Paul 
had attempted again to preach among them, and for the riot his 
friends, and not they, would have been held responsible, 
Paul’s opportunities of usefulness were gone for the time, 
and he at once left for Berea, the modern Verria. Berea was 
off the main road, by a branch road from Pella, and was more 
than fifty miles from Thessalonica, and, from its situation, a . 
retired and obscure place. As an illustration of this, we may 
quote a sentence in Cicero’s oration against Piso, the tyranni- 
cal prefect of Macedonia: ‘‘ You came to Thessalonica, 
secretly and by night, and, when you could nog endure the 
laments of the mourners and the storm of complaints, you 
stole away to the secluded town of Berea.’’ Berea is still a 
prosperous town, in a beautiful situation, with the old Greek 
fortifications still partially remaining, abundantly watered, with 
picturesque gardens, and a population of twenty thousand. 


The College, Durham, England. 


2d... 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


FROM PHILIPPI TO THESSALONICA.—This journey was 
made along the famous Egnatian Way. From Philippi it 
passed to northward of Mt. Pangeus, traversing a plain of 
great beauty and fertility. Ata distance of more than thirty 
miles, Amphipolis lay on a bend of the river Strymon, about 
three miles from the sea. The ancient name of the city was” 
Enriea Hodoi (‘‘ The Nine Ways’’), it being the meeting- 
place of many roads, When it was taken and colonized by 
the Athenians, they called it Amphi-polis, because it is almost 
encircled by a loop of the river. It played an important part 
in the history of the country. It is memorable as the scene 
of Xerxes’s inhuman conduct. When, invading Greece, he 
reached this place, he caused white horses to be sdtrificed to 
the river, and nine youths and maidens to be buried alive. 
Leaving Amphipolis, the road ran along .the shore of the 
Strymonic Gulf, and turned inland through the Pass of Aulon, 
—a deep, narrow, thickly wooded gorge, which opens on the. 
sea, wherein lay the tomb of Euripides. Issuing in a great 
upland vale, it wound along through shady glades, past two 
clear and beautiful mountain lakes, in which were reflected 
the summits of the olive-crowned heights on either hand. In 
this district we should look for Apollonia, the travelers’ next 
halting-place ; but the site has not yet been identified. From 
an eminence west of the second lake, over the intervening 
plain of Axius, the eye greets the» waters of the Thermaic 
Gulf. At the head of this gulf lay Thessalonica, which still 
survives under the modern name Salonica,—a seaport whence 
access was obtained to districts in the interior. Under the 
old name of Therma it had long enjoyed commercial pros- 
perity. Cassander, son of Antipater, under the Macedo- 
nian régime greatly improved and adorned the city, and 
called it Thessalonica, after his wife, a half-sister of Alexandér 
the Great. Hither came Augustus and Antony after the 
battle of Philippi. A triumphal arch, which is still to be seen, 
was raised to commemorate their victory, and freedom was 
conferred upon the city. In the early centuries of our era it 
was a populous and flourishing city, and this character it has 
maintained down to the present time. From a wide base on 
the shore the town sloped up the hill almost in triangular 
form, reaching its apex in the Acropolis. It was fortified, and 
protected by ravines on either side. As a center of commer- 
cial enterprise it exercised a wide and powerful influence. In 
later times the city did great things for the propagation and 
defense of the gospel, earning the title ‘‘ The orthodox city.’’ 
It was the scene of a dreadful massacre, in which seven thou- 
sand of its people were killed in the theater by order of the 
Christian Emperor Theodosius, A.D. 390, in punishment of the 
murder of the commander of the garrison and some of his 
officers by the mob. It was this dreadful act which led Ambrose 
to refuse the emperor admission to the cathedral church of 
Milan until he had shown his repentance. To the Thessa- 
lonians is attributed the conversion of the Selams and the 
Bulgarians to Christianity. Taken at last in 1430 by Amurath 
II, it passed under Muhammadan dominion. Of a population 
of over seventy thousand, perhaps a third are Jews, and even 
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the blight of Ottoman rule has failed seriously to affect the 
prosperity of the city. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where in Europe did Paul preach first ? What 
opposition did he excite there? How was he delivered 
from prison? Why did he leave Philippi ? 

2. OPENING THE SCRIPTURES (vs. 1-4).—-Why is the ‘* we’’ 
of the previous chapter changed here to ‘* they’’? Why did 
the apostles pass through Amphipolis and Apollonia without 
preaching there? Why did Paul tarry in Thessalonica? Why 
did he begin his work with the Jews? Why did he make the 
Bible his basis of argument? How could Paul prove that 
Christ ‘‘ must needs ’’ have died and risen again? (Isa. 53 ; 
Psa. 16:40, etc.) Why was it natural that such preaching 
made converts? How did Paul live in Thessalonica? 
(1 Thess. 2: 5-11; 2 Thess. 3: 7-10; Phil. 4: 15-17.) 

3. OpposiNG THE SCRIPTURES (vs. 5-9).—Why were the 
Jews jealous of Paul? What are some Of the obstacles that 
jealousy puts in the way of modern Christian work? Who 
was Jason, probably? What does the charge the Jews brought 
show about the influence already attained by Christianity ? 
What basis of truth was there in the charge concerning a king ? 
(Luke 12: 32; 22:29, etc.) Why was it false? (John 18 : 36.) 

4. RECEIVING THE SCRIPTURES (vs, 10-12).—Why were 
Paul and Silas sent away? Why did not Paul return again ? 
(1 Thess. 2: 17,18; 3: 10; Acts 17:9.) Where was 
Berea? What two good qualities of the Bereans does Paul 
commend? How did each of these qualities strengthen the 
other ? Why, with such willingness and studiousness, is one 
certain to believe the gospel ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Where did Paul go from Philippi? 2. And to what 
city was he driven from. Thessalonica? 3. In each city, on 
what did he base his preaching? 4. How did the Thessa- 
lonian Jews receive his Scripture truths? 5. How did the 
Bereans receive them? 6, What will the Bible do for us, if 
we study it earnestly ? 


a. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 103r Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

1, What was the second city in Europe where Paul 
preached? 2. What was the result of his preaching there? 
3. Who drove him away from that city? 4. What was the 
third city in which he preached? 5, How did the Bereans 
show themselves more noble ? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Lesson Summary 


AVING left Philippi, Paul and Silas journey southwest- 
ward, through Amphipolis and Apollonia, to Thessa- 
lonica, where Paul resumes his customary work in the 
Synagogue, gathering ‘‘some’’ converts from the Jewish 
hearers, and ‘‘ a great multitude ’’ from the Grecian proselytes. 
His success arouses jealousy in the unbelievers, who, gather- 
ing to themselves a rabble, soon stir up tumult, and assault the 
house of Jason, where Paul lodges. Not finding Paul, they 
drag Jason and others before the rulers, shouting various 


charges, but making their chief accusation disloyalty to Cesar. ' 


Troubled by the complexity of the case, the rulers are glad to 
dismiss it upon Jason’s entering security. Meanwhile Paul 
and Silas are sent onward to Berea, where they resume their 
Synagogue services. Here they meet a noble reception. The 
word is received, the Scriptures are searched, the testimony 
is accepted, and many believe. 


- 
Added Points 


Good habits are a great help to any man. They save him 
debate and uncertainty, and bear him steadily onward in all 
good ways. 

Reasoning from the Scriptures, opening up their treasures, 
and proclaiming their truths, are invaluable elements in re- 
ligious edification’ 

That Jesus is the Christ is what the Jews deny, and what 
the Christian must affirm. Let not this theme be superseded. 

Some will be persuaded when the truth is made known. 
Others will be irritated and antagonized. But teach on, as 
Paul did. 

Again the wrath of man is raging, but again the Lordover- 
rules, and better results are gained. He who works with God 
is sure to win. 


Recent Poetry * 


F ONE can only forget that Alfred Austin is poct 
laureate of England, and so not hold him up to the 
Tennysonian standard, one will be free to confess that 
there is good poetry in the volume The Conversion of 
Winckelmann and Other Roems. The title-piece tells 
in blank verse of decided felicity and strength the story 
of the German savant who, in order to get to Rome and 
study the art he adored, became a Romanist nominally, 
the drama coming from his inward struggle with his con- 
science in thus acting a lie. The poem can be read with 
pleasure, even admiration, in spite of the fact that the 
influence of Browning is plainly to be recognized. The 
lyrics that fill out the rest of the book are artistic, and, 
in some instances, really lovely ; this being true em- 
phatically of ‘A Soulless Singer’’ and ‘‘ Another Spring 
Carol.'"’ When Austin describes nature he is at his 
best, and as a lyrist his place is high. The patriotic 
note, too, is happily sounded in the verses ‘‘In Praise 
of England.’’ ‘‘A Reply toa Pessimist’’ seems a noble 
thing, and, in fact, it is very shallow criticism which doés 
not find in such a volume of verse the work of a trained 
artist of High talent, and a distinct voice, albeit not a 
major power in modern song. 

Among recent books of poetry it would be difficult to 
find verse of a lovelier quality than A Quiet Road, by 
the Baltimore poet, Lizette Woodworth Reese. The un- 
obtrusive lyrics she writes are so true and sweet, they 
have such a subtle way of stealing to the heart, that, once 
read, they are not forgotten. There is in Miss Reese a 
touch, a singing power, that marks her unmistakably as 
one of the choicest lyrists of the younger American choir. 
It would be pleasant to quote ‘‘An English Missal,"’ 
with its quaint, Old World flavor ; or such a spiritual 
utterance as ‘‘Trust;'’ or a perfect song like ‘‘ The 
Shepherd.'" No lover of genuine poetry will regret 
making Miss Reese's acquaintance. 

James Whitcomb Riley's A Child-World may disap- 
point some. It tells in a series of episodes thrown into 
rhyming couplets for the most part, and expressed in 
dialect when necessary, the home life of a Hoosier 
household, with all its frolic and mischief-making, its 
ambitions, dreams, and workaday doings. The poet is 
autobiographic, of course, and the theme is a sympa- 
thetic one. He is successful when he makes the 
children talk, and there is a good deal to like in the easy 
loquacity of his narrative. But the meter, in so long a 
poem, grows monotonous, and when the story-teller 
speaks in the first person he becomes prosaic at times. 
As a whole, one will not regard this as up to the level of 
Riley's best work hitherto. 

There is no American, perhaps, to whom the word 
‘‘artist'’ applies more pertinently than to Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, whose Judith and Holofernes testifies to his 
ability to make a dramatic narrative in blank verse ad- 
mirable for strength, flexibility, and. beauty. He has 
taken the striking story found in the Apgcrypha, and, 
with modifications which make the character of the Jew- 
ish maiden more. sympathetic, has told the tale with 
imaginative felicity and power. The scene with Holo- 
fernes in the tent when the intrepid murder is committed 
for the sake of her people is very finely done, and, all 
through, Mr. Aldrich has given frequent examples of his 
skill in blank-verse descriptive writing. 
difficult of poetic forms he 


In this most 


is a past master. A 
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charming lyric is the lute-song sung by Judith to put the 
king to sleep. The poem is one of the best things Mr. 
Aldrich in the-full maturity of his art and ——s has 
published. 

Johanna Ambrosius is a Citia people's s poet who 
has won wide fame, both popular and critical, by her 
simple, sincere, and.deeply felt songs and lyrics. It is 
fitting that an English translation of her work should 
appear, and one wishes one could give unreserved praise 
to the Poems rendered into our tongue, from the twenty- 
sixth German edition, by Mary J. Safford, with an appre- 
ciative Introduction by Professor Karl Schrattenthal, and 
an appended essay by Hermann Grimm. But the fact 
is, that in the ticklish process of transference from one 
tongue to the other, most of the beauty and force of the 
original has departed. Johanna is a peasant woman, 
who, reading little but the newspapers, has, by sheer 
right of genius, found her way to remarkable lyric 
self-expression. The English reader will get some idea 
of this by examining this handsome volume, which has 
a good portrait of the poetess. But one cannot but wish 
the translator had been more inspired. The sweet, sad 
questioning of the mysteries of life, its social inequalities 
and psychologic problems, pervades these verses, which 
now and again have (in thé German) the pathos, music, 
and haunting suggestion, only found in the choicest lyric 
poetry. 

John Davidson is regarded as one of the most promis- 
ing of the young English bards, and his book of New 
Ballads, containing some fifteen of his lyrics and narra- 
tive pieces, includes strong work, though the average 
will be considered by some not so high as in the author's 
earlier Ballads and Songs (Copeland & Day). Most of 
the poems are in the realistic manner, and of these noth- 
ing in the volume is more striking than ‘‘A Woman and 
her Son,'’ which certainly is full of sardonic power and 
spiritual suggestion. ‘‘ Piper, Play,’’ is a grim bit of 
verse, yet having genuine songfulness, and breathing a 
deep sympathy for the working man and woman. ‘A 
New Ballad of Tannhauser’’ is a suggestive thing, one 
of the best poems in the book in the ballad form and 
spirit Mr. Davidson's, work is always interesting, if 
unequal, and his highest flights have unquestionable 
imagination. : 

Very different, but quite as artistic in its way, and 
perhaps more enjoyable for the majority of readers, is 
Clinton Scollard’s A Boy's Book of Rhyme. Mr. Scol- 
lard is one of the most graceful and accomplished of our 
younger American verse-writers, and in this work he 
essays a new kind, and is very successful in it. His 
lyrics of boy life are happy and wholesome, with delicate 
fancy and much musicalness. The humor js unforced, 
and touches of imagination here and there show some- 
thing more than mere pleasant conceits. ‘‘ Whisperers,"’ 
‘« The Sailor,’’ and ‘‘ Gossips’’ belong to this category. 
Mr. Scollard is good reading in this as in earlier vol- 
umes, and reveals himself here in a new and attractive 
aspect. He never makes the mistake of experimenting 
where his hand is not sure. 

Nora Hopper’s Under Quicken Boughs collects a 
number of her lyrics and ballads, Celtic in spirit, and 
possessing the fervid mysticism which seems to be a 
characteristic of the Celt, ancient or modern. This 
young verse-maker has chosen a field which has re- 
cently bloomed anew in the poetic yevival of Irish folk- 
lore and literature, and many of her pieces are imagina- 
tive and striking. The work suffers both from a ten- 
dency to diffuseness and an abuse of archaic diction. 
There is no dubiety about the loveliness of a poem like 
‘* Vagrants."’ Miss Hopper’s verse must be especially 
welcome to those with Gaelic blood in their veins, for 
she uses the native legendry freely, and outbreathes 
the atmosphere of that folk. 

Francis Sherman, who is understood to be a young 
Harvard man, does some very promising works in his 
maiden volume, called Matins. His verse. is prevail- 
ingly subjective, and has a dignity and nobility of aim 
that one appreciates when so often the young poet asks 
attention to trifles and sugared fancies. Mr. Sherman 
is an idealist with a sense of beauty, and with considera- 
ble technic wherewith to give his imaginings form 
and expression. A spiritual quality pervades his poetry, 


.too, and in a thing like ‘‘A November Vigil’’ he is 


wonderfully successful in the weird genre of Coleridge's 
‘**Christabel,’’ or Rossetti’s ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel."’ 
Mr. Sherman is a man to be watched. 

Horace E. Scudder furnishes a sympathetic in- 
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are these pure-souled poems, which, while 
simple in metrical form, and without any 
strain of language, are filled with spiritual 
fervor and beauty. Nothing is rarer than 
religious poetry that is imaginative and free 
from didacticism. But Miss Scudder’s is 
emphatically of this sort, and her verse 
here presented will carry health and heal- 
ing to many souls. A lyric like «‘ The 
Love of God,”’ or ‘Lines for Music,"’ or 
* Vesper Hymn,” has an almost mystical 
quality of worship. One feels that Miss 
Scudder belongs to the group of New 
England transcendentalists of whom the 
central luminary was Emerson, and that 
she is no unworthy member thereof. 

Beaux and Belles, by Arthur Grissom, 
calls us back to earth, and gives us mild 
amusement with light, neatly turned so- 
ciety verse, using the triolet, ballade, and 
other French metrical forms, and display- 
ing fancy rather than imagination. Verse, 
not poetry, is what Mr. Grissom offers, 
and his work is well enough done of its 
sort. Butitis a question whether it meets 
a real want ; so many versifiers can write 
trifles such as make up his volume. 

There is more of the unconventional, 
of individuality and savor, in John Lang- 
“don Heaton’s The Quilting Bee and Other 
Rhymes. Part of the collection is made 
up of pieces in New England dialect, and 
deal, with considerable humor and felicity, 
with homely characters and scenes. Other 
poems in more normal English show an 
appreciation of city life in its pathos and 
drama, and are very readable. There is 
honest impulse, if ndt inspiration, behind 
more than one of these unpretentious 
poems. ' “‘ The Harbor Lights of Home,"’ 
for example, will please anybody for its 
- truth of sentiment and descriptive touches. 
Mr. Heaton has succeeded in what he 
tried to do ; his book is not in vain. 


Ho 
Bible Questions and Topics: For College Stu- 
dents and Normal C Prepared by 


the Rev. C. M. Lowe, Ph.D., Professor of 
the English Bible in Heidelberg University. 
Part I. Creation to Solomon. (96 pages. 
Tiffin, O. ; E. R. Good & Brother. 25 cents. ) 


Thirty Studies in Jeremiah. By Wilbert W. 


White. One of the primers of the “‘ College 
Series."" With two charts. (Narrow 16mo, 
pp. 110. New York: International Com- 


mittee of Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions. Paper, 20 cents ;.cloth, 30 cents. ) 


An encouraging feature of the existing 
situation in Bible study is the fact that 
so many works are being issued the pur- 
pose of which is to set young people to 
studying the Bible for themselves. Dr. 
Lowe's little book—Bible Questions and 
Topics—covers a good deal of ground, 
and is necessarily general in its treatment 
of the subjects included. A marked ex- 
cellence is the fact that it is simple, and 
does not attempt too much. 
weakness lies in the fact that the ques- 
tions are largely such as students will be 


likely to answer from general knowledge, 


or from traditional information concerning 
the contents of the Bible, rather than by 
freshly studying the Bible itself - To say 
this is not to criticise severely, for here is 
a difficulty much easier to point out than 
to remedy..—As Mr. White has in 
Thirty Studies in Jeremiah, a narrower 
subject than Dr. Lowe, he is able to make 
his treatment of it more specific. His 
knowledge of his subject is by no means 
despicable, though it is the kind of 
knowledge that one gets from reading a 
thing over many times, or reading what 
a been said concerning it, rather than 
y more Lseatote at aely: But 





s- 


~, 


there are relatively few students of the 
Bible who, in using this primer, will fail 
to increase their knowledge of Jeremiah 
and his times, provided they faithfully and 
intelligently follow the directions given. 


 — 


Parakites: A Treatise on the Making and Fly- 
ing of Tailless Kites for Scientific Pu 
and for Recreation. By Gilbert Totten 
Woglom. ( re 4to, illustrated, pp. xiv, or. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75.) 
It is only within a very few years that 
science has determinedly set its face tow- 
ard the problem of aerial navigation. 
Experimenting has largely taken the form 
| of kite-flying, and, the kite having passed 
|beyond the importance of a boy's toy 
into a much more complex piece of 
scientific apparatus, Gilbert Totten Wog- 
ylom writes a treatise on the ‘‘ parakite,’’ 
or, ‘‘ kite beyond a kite."’ Although the 
author does not profess to be a scientist, 
his work contains much of practical utility 
for the scientific investigator. . Not less 
will it be of value for the layman, or even 





Its greatest | 


the intelligent schoolboy, who takes up 
| kite-flying as a recreation. The treatise 
contains a descriptive history of oriental 
| kites and kite-flying as well as much valu- 
| able matter on the theory and practice of 
| the construction and flying of tailless 
kites. It is:copiously illustrated. 
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Around the Hearthstone; Or, Hints for Home 


Builders. By William M. Thayer. (12mo, 
pp. 485. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. $1.50.) 


In his Preface the author disclaims 
having given us a ‘‘ treatise upon family 
government,'' claiming only to have fur- 
fished some ‘‘hints to home builders.’’ 
But he certainly has made quite a large 
volume of these ‘‘ hints,’’ and the careful 
reader will conclude that many of them 
are valuable. Mr. Thayer treats of a 
great many distinct matters,—there are a 
hundred and seven chapters in his book. 
It would seem that no topic, either closely 
er remotely connected with home life, 
could be left out of such a long list. A 
number of the chapters deal with matters 
of vital importance in home-building, and 
in many of them there are suggestions of 
much value. The author has read widely 
in the preparation of this volume, and 
his chapters teem with quotations, many 
of a high order. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The bulletin board for 
the Sunday-school, 
though it may not be a 
new idea, is put to a fresh use by D. C. 
Miller (Post-office box 1284, New Haven, 
Connecticut), in giving the figures of those 
| Present for a given Sunday,—for ‘‘ Last 
| Sunday,’’ for ‘‘One Year Ago,’’ and also 
| giving the amount of the ‘collection."’ 
| “The Bible School Bulletin "’ is « designed 
| to arouse the school to a healthful interest 
in its growth.’’ It is made of wood 2511 
inches in size, with slides of tin, and 
figures printed on substantial cardboard 
of white, green, or buff. Sixty cards are 
| furnished with each bulletin. _ The boards 

will be sent on application to Mr. Miller, 
and the price is two dollars. 


Bible-School 
Bulletin 
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Philadelphia enjoys the 
unique distinction of 
possessing a monthly 
paper—Preco Latinus—in which events 
of the month and other topics of general 
interest are discussed in good Latin. The 
editor (or author) is, of course, a Magyar, 


A Modern Latin 
Periodical 
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as 





Professor Mogyorossy, as Hungary was 
the last country of Europe in which Latin 
was used for public purposes. <‘‘ Mori- 
amur pro Rege nostro’’ was the shout of 
the Hungarian magnates when Maria 
Theresa threw herself upon their support 
in 1741 at the Diet of Pressburg. Pro- 
fessor Mogyorossy uses his paper in con- 
nection with a colloquial method of teach- 
ing Latin, which he calls the Tusculan 
System. This publication is issued at 
1328 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, 
at $1 a year. 


— 


Members of Sunday- 
school library commit- 
tees often find great 
difficulty in getting helps to the selection 
of books suited to their schools. In re- 
cent years their work has been lessened 
very much by lists of books selected for 
young readers. Such lists are ordinarily 
added to in annual supplements. Among 
the oldest organizations of this kind are 
the Ladies’ Commission of the Connecticut 
Congregational Club, formed in 1881, and 
The Church Library Association, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, organized in 1879. 
The first-named organization has recently 
issued a list of approved books, revised 
to 1892, with annual supplements since, 
which can be secured, fcr ten cents, from 
the Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, 
Conneticut, while the other list ‘‘ recom- 
mended for Sunday-school and parish 
libraries,’’ can be had by sending a postage 
stamp to the Secretary of the Church 
Library Association, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The latter list is brought down 
to Easter of the present year. 


Book Lists for 
the Sunday- 
school Library 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 


tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For | 


all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list ai any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It pre- 
serves and renews the vitality, strengthens 
the nerves, and stimulates the stomach to 
healthy action. 


Nelson’s New Serics of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain wgwhy wt-y A. 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great tain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


the and allof them of value to the 
Rs of the Bible. pi = 








students They are not ures so much 
as guides expositors in the H. Word.” — 
Tee ath the ekts bor the popular ~grralicas 
. . h 
belong im the general clase of s Se hoe Bibles, Turs 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND Best.” — The Independent. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send fi 
new Aap Aer dexcviptioe lit. os 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
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Sust Published! Fighteen New Copyright Editions of the 
Genuine “Oxford”’ 

Teachers’ Bibles 


Bblical Com- 








fe penon . acher 
ak Gees in 
Sunday-School Magazine. February, 1897. 


“‘In no volume on earth is there such a di y, in 
similar compass, is magnificent in t b- 
lisher’s art, and all that is yaluable in scholarship. ve 
binding is the perfection offb -auty and durability. Ne 
teacher should be without'this Bible, whatever others 

may have. 


At prices from $1.25 to $20.00 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


Ouford University Press, American Branch 
Henry Frowps. gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Old Ct will be inter. 

ested to know 
that Prof. C, 1. Cornil! of the University of Koenigs- 
berg, whose “Prophets of Israel" attracted so much 


attention last year , has writtena series of ten articles 
for Tux Oren Court, entitled 


Che Ristory of the People of Israel 


Publication of which commences with the July 


ber. —_ copies, prospec aleo photo- 
gravere po. t of ee. sent gratis. 


THE OFEN COURT PUBLISHING Cc. 
324 DEARBORN CHICAGO 


‘Teachers’ Edition of 
Junior S. S. Quarterly 


Edited by Mrs. M. G. Kennepy. This midsummer 
number is full of things for the use, 
among them a “ ckboard Drill’’ with two designs 
for practice ; also continuation of ‘‘ Geograph Songs, | 
by Miss Hewitt. panes? primary teacher ought to have 
this helpful aid in teac’ 's, free of 





ing. Price, 10 ce 














eee W. A. WILDE & CO 
25 Bromfield Street. Boston, Mass. 
LIST of apengved Sunday-school 
N F. library books just ready. Big as- 
sortment. Low prices, Mailed for 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., New York. 
Mrs. Crafts’ Pocket Quarterly 
for Pri Teachers, on the lessons, with Kinder- 
garten methods. 40 cents a year. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, N. Y. City 


Wt Songs of Sovereign Grace 





for-use in Evangelistic meetings, Young People's Socie- 
ties, h-schools, etc. ted by J. Lincoln Hall, 
Wm Kirkpatrick, and W. S. Weeden, assisted 


*has. H. Gabriel, J. Howard Entwisle, Frank ; 
vis, and othefs. i contains the brightest 
and best writings of these authors, and is sure to become 
the most lar book on the market, Specimen pages 
free at all dealers. Sample of book, 30 cents. 
HALL-MACK CO., 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


No. 4, Songs of Love and Praise, is 
ready, tis our annual book of new pieces 
and old favorites. Sample copy mailed on 
receipt of 35 cents. Y 
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CuHIcaco, 
940 W. Madison St. 


The Praise Hymnal 


Is a new church-music hook with Scripture readi 

standard hymn-tunes, and gospel songs—a combina’ 
t makes ee Ay aan Live 
tors say it is the best ve seen. 

Lag re further informaiton 


are interested, ae hae name ee fe 
; treet, 
ew York. 


Published FILL ORE. BROS. 
Cincinnati, io ; or, ib! Seue, 


SACRED SONGS, No. 1. _ 


ode PE real AE" Bidl of E" agin’ eS 
Lakeside Building, Chicago ; 76 E. Ninth St., ae vex: 
Every Musical Want 
in the way of supplies can be procured from Tur Jonn 
Cuurcu Comrany, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 
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Child-Training 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


~ 


This work is the ripest result of 
the lifetime study and experience of 
a Christian educator in the sphere 
of the home training of children, as 
distinct from their teaching in the 
week-day school or the Sunday- 
school. Every in its pages 
has been tested by the principles of 
Christian philosophy, and by actual 
experiment in more than one gen- 
eration of little ones. 

A book of over pages ( 
inches), cloth, gilt can = pm - 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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anything adiccteed in this paper, you welt oblige t 
publishers and the advertiser yA stating that you saw 





j the advertisement in The lay School Times. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, July 3, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
*‘ second-class matter.” 








Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the pore | rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplicd with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates; 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
a yy addresses, $1.00 each. 
or five or more copies im a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
te rs. 
papers for a élub may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
she papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
pers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
ubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided Tato smaller packages of five 
Or more copies each, if desired. 

Copies. | 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for vactage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


“eX dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional eaemiatone to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. p 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, ma 





subscribe at club rates for such a length of 


rs may be required. 

Change Pol Address. “Dubscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. 
»package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. Then it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change 
five cents to the end of the subscription f a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 


a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as | 


desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating t the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— . 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
time pad for, unless by epocte’ request, The papers 

a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the pa: to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage : 

Ine copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
° an 


of the 





for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
~ ¢ to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. ¢ 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


‘JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 
THE GREAT CHURCH | 1GHT 
sodimate free. iP Fe ag Pearl St., New York. 
PIPE ORGANS 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
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M. P. Morver, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Highest Grad Tone estminster 

nders Largest Bell in America 
BOYS«GIRLS 

Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets and Toilet Sets, 
s your chance to get orders for our 
TRAS, COFFEES, etc. Send for new 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

gt and 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P. O. Box 289. 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
prdlishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 


FREE pee $5, $7, and $10 orders. Now 

Premium and reduced Price List. 
in ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Tintes. 
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One free co y, additional, will be | 


Members of package clubs donot have | 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a | 


is twenty- | 


nion at | 


‘For Sunday-schools ata bargain. 
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Elbow-grease 


little soap) used to be the thing to 
clean house with. Now-a-days it's 
Pearline. Pearline is easier and 
quicker and better than elbow-grease. 
One reason why millions of women prefer 
Pearline, rather than anything else, in 
cleaning house, is that it saves the paint 
and woodwork. But the principal reasen, 
| ‘as of course, is that it saves so much work. us 


Be r Peddlers and some unscrupwious grocers will tell 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 
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FALSE—Pearline is never peddled: if your 
, JAMES PYLE, New York 
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The Point of Contact 
in Teaching 


By Patterson Du Bois 
8 tae ideal point at which a child’s attention is to be engaged, or his instruc- 

tion is to begin, is an experience or point of contact with life. One who 
understands this truth need never have any great difficulty in getting an entry 
into the child’s mind. In order to make it effective for the Sunday-school 
teacher, Mr. Du Bois wrote. and issued a little tract on this subject two years 
ago. It was not only immediately appreciated by Sunday-school workers, 
but some of the secular normal schools, discovering its universal educational 
value, quickly absorbed a large part of the edition. It is now republished with 
considerable amplification for the sake 
of greater explicitness, and with num- 
erous incidents showing how the 
principle has been, and therefore can 
be, applied in dealing with individual 
scholars, with classes, and with schools. 


A Plea for the Little 
Children of the 
Sunday -School 
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“As soon as I read it, I felt that 1 must 
send for more copies to give to young 
teachers among my acquaintance,’’— 
Mrs. Merrill E. Gates. 


“ Read it once a month as long as you 
teach school.""—Notice for the students in 
the Primary Training Class in the Rhode 
samo, pp. vii, 88 Island State Normal School, 


Bound in fine cloth 


Price, 60 cents 


“ Lrejoice that a truth so sadly forgot- 
ten by those who should remember it 
most has received so emphatic a re- 
statement at your hands.’’— Rev. E. 
Morris Fergusson. 


“Let us know the price of it, that I 
may recommend it to the scores of moth- 
ers who come to me in their perplexity 
about the International lessons for their 
little ones.'’—Elizabeth Hartison. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| URIC ACID 
POISON 


Eminent medical authorities 
attest the claim that 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


IS A NATURAL SPECIFIC for URIC 
ACID POISONING in its varied forms, em- 
bracing gout, rheumatism, lithiemia, renal 
calculi, Bright’s disease, neuralgic affections, 
nervous prostration, nervous headache, 
eczema, dyspepsia, etc. In other conditions 
also this poison shows itself in swellings of 
various parts of the body, dropsical effusion, 
af unnatural drowsiness, or coma, and convul- 
sions, and not infrequently is sudden and fatal 
in effect. Used as a common beverage or 
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Birth of the Nation 


[From “ An Ode for the Fourth of July, 1876,” by 
James Russell Lowell.) 


EVEN years long was the bow 
Of battle bent, and the heightening 
Storm-heaps convulsed with the throe 
Of their uncontainable lightening ; 
Seven years long heard the sea 
Crash of navies and wave-borne thunder ; 
Then drifted the cloud-rack a-lee, 
And new stars were seen, a world’s wonder ; 
Each by her sisters made bright, 
All binding all to their stations, 
Cluster of manifold light 
Startling the old constellations ; 
Men looked up and grew pale : 
Was it a comet or star, 
Omen of blessing or bale, 
Hung o’er the ocean afar? 


Stormy the day of her birth : 
Was she not born of the strong, 
She, the last ripeness of earth, 
Beautiful, prophesied long ? 
Stormy the days of her prime : 
Hers are the pulses that beat 
Higher for perils sublime, 
Making them fawn at her feet. 
Was she not born of the strong ? 
Was she not born of the wise ? 
Daring and counsel belong 

Of right to her confident eyes : 
Human and motherly they, 
Careless of station or race: 
Hearken ! her children to-day 
Shout for the joy of her face. 


oO 
The Moravians in the War 


of Independence 


[From an address 4! James M. Beck, on the occa- 


sion of the unveiling, by the Sons of the Revolution, 
of a memorial tablet, June 19, 1897, at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. Reported in The Bet iehem Times. ] 


HAT our fathers did not duly appre- 
ciate the importance of preserving 
the visible evidences of their great 

achievements is not ynnatural. They 
were the actors in a drama, whose tran- 
scendent importance they but faintly ap- 
preciated, and, as all master builders, they 
‘builded better than they knew.'’ The 
most far-seeing of them, in the wildest 
flights of his imagination, could not have 
anticipated the magnificent reality of to- 
day. 

It is true that John Adams prophesied 
that the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence would be the subject of 
annual commemoration, but even he only 
ventured this prophecy, to his wife, and 
expressed the fear that she would think 
that he was transported with enthusiasm. 
Our fathers never dreamed that this re- 
public, then comparatively small in popu-- 
lation and wealth, and more inaccessible 
to civilization than is the remotest settle- 
ment on the Congo now, would in a little 
more than a century ‘‘ bestride this nar- 
row world like a Colossus,’’ and enjoy the 
unquestioned primacy among all nations 
in mining, agriculture, and manufactures. 
Measured by the unerring standard of re- 
sults, the foundation of the republic 
yields in importance to no episode in his- 
tory since the birth of Christ. Marathon 
does not surpass in permanent influence 
Bunker Hill, nor is that of Yorktown less 
than Waterloo. 

It must ever be a source of infinite re- 
gret that succeeding generations so little 
perceived this obvious duty that the 
ravages of time have obliterated much 
that might otherwise have been preserved. 
As members of this honorable society, we 
cannot better serve our day and genera- 
tion than by zealously prosecuting its 
work of preserving the historic _monu- 
ments of our great epic struggle for inde- 
pendence. } 

Abundant opportunity ‘is afforded for 
this patriotic work in this time-honored 
borough of Bethlehem [Pennsylvania]. 
Its roots are deep sunk in the past, and its 
local history is intimately interwoven with 
the Revolutionary struggle. Its origin be- 
longs to the romance of the Christian 
missions. It was founded in the year 
1740 by a little band of missionaries, who 
were members of a comnfunion which 

the inspiring title of the Church 
of the Unity of the Brethren. 

Not driven here as the Puritans by the 
lash of persecution, nor coming as_ the 
cavalier of the South in search of easier 




















every thread of every garment 
which the little stranger wore was 
made by mother’s hand. To-day 
this loving home work is more 
easily and quickly done. Tiny mod- 
ern dresses of wondrous beauty 
may be made with the 


and smoothly. No 
cause for fatigue. 
Beware of infringing imt- 
tations. Our trade-mark 
the only safe guarantee. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
OFFICES 18 EVERY CITY. 




















methods to acquire wealth, they left their 
land of plenty from motives that were in 
the highest sense altruistic. They cher- 
ished the noble belief that the Indians of 
the forest could be better civilized by the 
Bible than by the rifle. Content to stake 
their lives upon this belief, they roamed 
the forests, unarmed and unprotected, 
preaching the gospel of the fatherhood 
of God and the universal brotherhood of 
man to the feared and hated savage, and 
trusting to naught for their tion, 
under God, but the of ° their 
own pacific purposes and the sense of 
honor and hospitality, to which, as the 
event proved, a true appeal is rarely in 
vain. ... 

In common with the Quakers, they 
cherished the belief that it was wrong 
either to take up arms or to take an oath. 
This was not a matter of utility with 
. them, but was one of profound, conscien- 
tious conviction. They believed that no 
cause could be so just as to justify the 
killing of a single human being, and in 
the Old World as in the New they were 
willing to sacrifice liberty, property, and 
reputation rather than violate this doc- 
trine. In recognition of this peculiarity 
“of faith: the Act of Parliament of 1749 
exempted the Moravians in the colonies 
from military service or the taking of 
oaths, and they thus regarded their im- 
munity, upon the faith of which they had 
come to this country, as a vested and 
legal right. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
community numbered about five hundred 
inhabitants. In that fierce civil strife, in 
which house was set against house and 
neighbor against neighbor, and feeling 
between patriot and tory became most in- 
tense; it was not unnatural that the peace- 
ful Moravian community was looked upon 
by many thoughtless and overzealous 
patriots as a vile nest of tories. Time 
and again during the struggle threats were 
openly made to destroy the town, and 

drive the peaceful missionaries into the 
armies as sheep to the shambles. -Indeed, 
that miserable braggart, General Lee, had 
made a boast that he «* would make an 
end of Bethichem,”’ and only the loyal 
po unselfish ee which the 

munity made to the patriotic cause 
saved them from this fate. 

At the outbreak of the war they had 
semt a delegation from their number to 
the authorities to state their position, 
which was, to quote their own language, 
‘‘that although we are desirous of the 
good of the land in which we live, and 
would not oppose the current of events, 
still we cling to the liberty which as a 
people of God we enjoy in all countries, 
to be freed from actual military services, 
and we are willing to bear our share of 
the burdens of the war." . . . 

If they did not contribute 
acts of aggression to the patriot 
they suffered their equal 
country’s burdens in 
taxation which was imposed 
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in double measure they willingly bore and 
S cee 

i not merely ** pomp 
and circumstance of war,"’ but suffered 
most grievously from its cruel burdens. 
The fields that they had planted with so 
much care wére trampled down by en- 
camping armies. . Their houses were ap- 
propriated for wounded officers who were 
nursed by Moravian matrons and maidens. 
Their cellars and lime-kilms became at 
times the storehouses for the military sup- 
plies of the armies and the archives of 
congress. Their water-works and other 
buildings were appropriated to use as 
prison pens for the confinement of Eng- 
dish prisoners. Their chief buildings were 
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which were about 





turned into hospitals, and so overcrowded 
that an epidemic spread among the town. 
A portion of their ground was taken in 
which to bury the dead. The little town 


break of the war had been so secluded, 
and in whose streets could only be seen 
the Moravian brethren in German garb 
and their Indian converts, and whose only 
sounds were those of industry or religious 
service, became during the war a place of 
wild confusion. 

In September, 1777, its peaceful high- 
ways were thronged with delegates from 
Congress who had fled thither after the 
seizure of Philadelphia by Lord Howe, 
officers of high rank, prisoners of war on 
parole, the sick and wounded from the 
hospital, the surgeons of the Continental 
army, while down its streets followed a 
continual procession of artillery rumbling 
over the stones, of cavalry accompanying 
the military stores, of militia marching to 
join the main body of the army, and of 
wagons with their dreadful burden of 
wounded or dying men. 

The Brethren were excluded from their 
own homes, and driven to other settle- 
ments, and the peaceful watchman who 
cried the hours of the night must have 
rubbed his eyes in amazement as he passed 
upon the streets, not the sisters in the 
simple garb, or the missionaries in their 
clerical attire, but men with clanking 
swords and shining spurs, of whom he 
might have recognized at various times 
such memorable figures as Gates, Sullivan, 
Armstrong,. Schuyler, Fermoy, Mifflin, 
Greene, Knox, Allen, Steuben, Pulaski, 
De Kalb, Conway, * MacIntosh, Lewis, 
Lafayette, and finally, in 1782, Washing- 
ton himself, or he could have bowed to 
such noted personages among the civilians 
as Hancock, the two Adamses, Richard 
Henry Lee, Henry Laurens, Gouverneur 
Morris, M. Girard, Benjamin Harrison, 
Joseph Reed, Rittenhouse, and Drs. Ship- 
pen and Warren... 

On December 3, 1776, Dr. Cornelius 
Baldwin, of the New Jersey Line, arrived 
in Bethlehem with a letter from Dr. John 
Warren, the general hospital surgeon of 
the Continental army, in which it was 
stated that, according to his excellency, 
General Washington's, orders, the general 
hospital of the army is removed to Bethle- 
hem, ‘‘and you will do the greatest act of 
humanity by immediately providing proper 
buildings for their reception.’ This step 
had become necessary by the rapid retreat 
of Washington across New Jersey, and the 
consequent necessary abandonment of the 
hospital at Morristown ; and the conside- 
rations that moved Washington to select 
Bethlehem was its comparative security 
and its great natural advantages for the 
comfort of the sick. 

In the evening of the same day, Drs. 
Warren and Shippen arrived, and, as the 
diary of the congregation says, ‘‘ We as- 
sured them that we would do all we could 
for them."". . . 

On December 5, wagons bearing the 
unfortunate wounded reached Bethlehem. 
To quote the language of the diarist, 
**The sick were brought here to-day in 
crowds, their suffering and lack of proper 
care making them a pitiable spectacle to 
behold ; and, had we not supplied them 
with food, many would have perished, for 
their supplies did not arrive for three 
days."’ 

The building selected for a hospital was 
that occupied by the Single Brethren as 
their home. It is now the center build- 
ing of the Moravian Seminary, and it is 
upon its walls that we have affixed our 
tablet. The building was erected in 1748, 





and im 1777 consisted of three stories, 


of fifty houses, which prior to the out- | 
| tions should be imstantly made. 





eighty-three feet by 
fifty. The mumber of soldiers that it 
could accommedate was variously esti- 
mated by the surgeons in charge from two 
hundred to three hundred and sixty, but, 
notwithstanding this, from eight hundred 
to one thousand were at times crowded 
into the building, from the cellar to the 
roof. 

The first eecupation of this building for 
hospital purposes terminated on March 
27, 1777, during which time the Brethren 
had been unwearying in supplying the 
sick with food and clothing, and making 
their condition as tolerable as was possible. 
After the Battle of Brandywine it became 
again necessary to use the building for a 
hospital, and in September, 1777, word 
was received from Dr. Shippen, the direc- 
tor-general of the Continental hospital, 
that the Brethren’s House was again 
wanted as a hospital, and that prepara- 
With a 
fine appreciation of the hardships this in- 
volved, Dr. Shippen adds: ‘‘ These are 
dreadful times, the consequences of un- 
natural wars. I am truly concerned for 
your society, and wish sincerely this stroke 
could be averted, but it is impossible.”’ 

Once again the Brethren’s house was 
vacated by its inmates, and the wagons 
with their burden of groaning soldiers 
arrived from day to day, and the wounded, | 
and often dying, men were transferred to 
such inadequate accommodations as were 
possible. Among the wounded to arrive, 
although separately, was the Marquis de 
Lafayette, who was at first given quarters 
at the Sun Tavern, but was afterwards lo- 
cated in. the private house of Mrs. Barbara 
Boeckel, where he was most tenderly nursed 
by her and her daughter Liesel. .. . 

On to the tavern, Henry Lau- 
rens directed Richard Henry Lee to issue 
the following order, which was signed by 
all the delegates present, and, to remove 
any doubts as to the self-sacrifice and 
patriotic co-operation with the patriotic 
cause of the Bethlehem community, it 
may be well to quote the principal portion 
of this interesting document : 


BETHLEHEM, Sept. 22, 1777. 

Having here observed a diligent attention to 
the sick and wounded, and a benevolent desire 
to make the necessary provision for the relief of 
the distressed as far as the power of the Brethren 
enabled them, we desire that all Continental 
officers may refrain from disturbing the persons 
or property of the Moravians in Bethlehem, and 
particularly that they do not disturb or molest | 
the houses where the women are assembled. 


Among others who signed this document 
were John Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
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their devotion to duty with their blood 
upon the steps of the Tuileries ? Our age 
has need of this spirit of self-sacrifice 
and exalted devotion to the demands of 
duty. ... 

That which makes the death of these 
martyrs inexpressibly pathetic is the fact 
that they were not privileged to see of the 
travail of their souls and be satisfied. They 
were not even privileged to view from afar 
the promised land before the order came 
to them to die. Death sealed their eyes in 


ignorance as to whether in the future they 
would live in memory as accursed rebels 


or as the founders of 2 new republic. 





Convention Calendar. 1897 


Oregon, at The Dalles. ... .. . June 29, jo 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 
Chicago... ......... . July 4-50 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 
Asbury Park, N. J... .. .. . July 5-10 


Colorado, at Fort Collins . . Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
North Carajina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 
Missouri, at St. Lowis. .. .. . August 24-26 
South Carolina, atCamden. .. . August 25-27 
Nebraska, at — ee) . . September 7-9 
Maine, at Bangor... ... . October 12-14 
Massachusetts, at Fitchburg. . . . October 5-7 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . October 12-14 
Vermont, at Bennington . .. . October 19, 20 
New HampShire, at Concord . . November 2-4 
Michigan, at Port Huron. . . November 16-18 
Utah, at Ogden . . . «November 26-28 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 
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British North America 

Alberta, at Tene ff 

New Brunswick, at St. John. . . October 19-28 

Ontario, at Hamilton ..... . October 27-29 

Nova Scotia, at Spring Hill . . October 12-14 
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Richard Henry Lee, Henry Laurens, Ben- | 
jamin Harrison, and John Adams. | 

On October 5 came the news of Ger- 
mantown, and on October 7 the procession 
of wounded men began to arrive from that | 
battlefield. . . . 

The sick continued to arrive from day | 
to day until, on December 28, it is nar- | 
rated that 70o sick soldiers were in the 
Brethren’s house alone. The conse- 
quences of this overcrowding of the build- | 
ing was an epidemic of camp fever, and 
in one day, January 6, seventeen _per- 
ished. While the number and names of 
the unfortunate victims were suppressed | 
by the surgeons and officers for obvious 


than 300 soldiers died in this Bethlehem 
hespital. .. . 

In the mean time these brave unknown 
soldiers who here suffered martyrdom for 
their country must be counted among that 
ghostly army of which the Abbé Perreyve 
wrote : ‘* Unseen by the corporeal eyes, 
but too clearly visible to the mind's eye, 
the great army of the dead, the army of the 
slain, the abandoned, the forgotten, the 
army of cruel tortures and prolonged in- 
firmities, which pursues its fatal march 
behind what we call glory.’’ . . .. Martyr- 
dom hallows, and wherever a man has 
consciously laid down his life for the 
country that he loves, or a cause in which 
he believes, that spot must be forevermore 
sacred, for it is a true Calvary, and there 
is again repeated the infinite tragedy of 
the Cross. 

Thorwaldsen has imperishably chiseled 
both the and the grandeur of this 
truth in his dying lion at Lucerne- _Who 
can view it without thoughts of sadness 
for these brave Swiss soldiers who sealed 
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reasons, yet it is recorded by Mr. Ettwein, | earning 6 to 8 per cent. Care 
who continued his semi-weekly visits to | 


the hospital, that in three months more | 
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Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull's book, “ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 

“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee’. 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
far the best that has yet ap- 


book. Itis . 

peared, or is | to a , on this topic, 
and the ulate which this calls 
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school in the land.”"— The Outlook. 

A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
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